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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 
“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


OAT UCr sy * ° 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonnon, ©0COA.”—2British Modioal Journal, 








KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER. 


Kills BUGS, 
, FLEAS. 


” MOTHS, 
* BLACK BEETLES, 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


/ jag POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and perfectly harmless to the smallest 
imal or bird, 
ler vs obtained from all Chemists, in Tins 1s, and 2s. 6d, each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from— 


THOMAS KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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[CUSTARD Mg POWDER Ly 


ls ‘now used by-all Respectable Families 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE, 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PJUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn: Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins 








, Only Infants’ Medicine wnder Royal Patronage. 
OLDRIDGE’S y g 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, ATKINSON & BARKER'S 


ROYAL 


The Best, the Oldest, | INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE 
and the only Restora- AS SUPPLIED To 


tive.for the hair ever 
( QUEEN . VICTORIA 


Is the best Medicine in the world for Infants and Young Children, 
for the prevention and cure of those disorders incident to Infants, 
aff instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections of the 







bowels, diffict g, rickets, measles, &c., and may be gi 
with safety immediately after birth. It is no’ misnomer cordial, 
WHOLESALE— no stu e, 1 y Swirmpe but a veritable Preservative of 
emists everywhere, in 1s. 14d. Bottles of 


wd “8, eae a So Pg {be ee a supplied to Queen Victoria for the 
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GOLDEN HOURS ely ag eae? April 1, 1876,.—Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
. Green, 64, Paternoster Row, #.C., by the 18th of each month. 


ALEXANDER’S SEWING COTTONS. 


travE “SUN,” “MOON,” and ‘ STAR,” marks. 


Are three distinct qualities, with a Trade Mark for each. Quality considered, they are the 
Cheapest Cottons ever offered to the Public. “SUN” is the best, “MOON” next best, and 
“STAR”. the cheapest. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


is sold by all Haberdashers, 


LONDON WAREHOUSE— 


9, BOW LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE Window Buino OF THE PerRiop 
E ONLY VENETIA 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUAiTIES ris 
Licht Fi XESIN HALF THEUSUAL Space, ELEGANT 
OST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION. To ‘THE PALACE & MAN SION, 
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ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 

SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 

HODKINSON & CLARKE powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 

CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM soi 

& 2, CHISWELL ST FINcRURY SQUARE,.LONDON. KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 

THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. att 

efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 

Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 


for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, 











bedi oles... hanna FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 





neonate a Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 

WORLD FAM ED disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better otapud, 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 


| Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
! great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
3 . a dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


* FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of »pirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
; address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to pe 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 


dici 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, a 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CQO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 
* AcUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what ag». 


“ ToILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed por 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,'s, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE artes 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testi monials from all parts, In 
bottles, 2s. Of, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 152 stan ps, by the Proprietor, 





Price 1s, 1$¢, and 2, 9d, per Box, 








Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 
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FOR WHICH 


THREE GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | 
Pastry with less Butter. | 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | 
and (not destroying the Sugar in) 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | 
nutritious than that raised with | 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a/| 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | 
necessary for the Dough to stand | 


and rise before it is put into the | % 


oven. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Sir,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65, 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WazgInEe, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc- 
tor af Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship, : 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 
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To make Bread.—70 every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Boxwicx’s Baxina PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 

( @ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxina PowpER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 

— apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy b, ‘eir own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 
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« Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d. 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LOVING COUNSELS: In Memoriam. Recollections of Sermons by the late Rev. T. Vores. Fovrra 
Series. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON SOME OF THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE, as Readings for Mothers’ 


Meetings. By ExizaBetH Twinine. Cloth, 1s, 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH; through its various Triumphs and Persecutions, 
pons — to the Reformation. By Rey. T. B. Sixes, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Crown 8vo., 
clo 48 


THE AMAZORS. Diary of a Twelvemonth’s Journey on a Mission of Inquiry up the River Amazon. 
By R. Srewart Croven. With Fifteen full- -page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. By Rev. P. A. De Trtssizr, Bourne House, East Woodhay, Hants. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. Many of these 25 Sermons were Memorial Sermons, They are published with 
the hope that they may be useful to some minds, 


THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. A Manual for Holy Communion. Con- 
taining the Service and Suitable Meditations. By Rey. C. P. Lonetamn, Vicar of Headington Quarry, 
Oxon. Limp cloth. Price 6d, 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. A simple explanation of the Lord’s Supper. By Rev. T. B. Srxzs, 
. M.A., Rector of Halsted, Kent. 18mo., limp cloth, red edges, 6d. 


THE GREAT UNACKNOWLEDGED BECAUSE UNSEEN CREATOR. Christ the revealed 
Creator, Redeemer and Judge of man and Ruler of the world. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE ARSENAL BOY;; or, Tim’s Victory. By Marcaret Grey. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

DICK THE SAILOR; or, Taken by the Press Gang. By Mrs. H. B, Pav it, author of ‘“‘ The Two Neighbours,” 
Square 16mo., cloth, with four Illustrations. 1s, 6d. 


PRESSING ONWARD; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. By the Rev. W. M. Wuitremore, D.D., 
Rector of St Katherine Cree, London. Small 8yo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. By Rev. W. M. 
Wuittemore, D.D. Fifth Thousand. Small 8vo, .» cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


*,* These two books are suitable to give to young people about the time of their CONFIRMATION, and PRESSING 
ONWARD may be regarded as a sequal to the PATHWAY OF PEACE. 








NOW READY. 
No. 4 of the New Series, enlarged, for 1876, 
AFTER WORK. 
A MONTHLY PENNY MAGAZINE FOR HOME READING. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER :— 

1. JEMIMA MAY. By Mrs. Bewsuer. Chaps. VII. and VIII. With Two Illustrations. 
2. A LEGAL WELCOME. By G. Ryrmer. 
38. NOTES ABOUT THE EAST. Jerusalem. With Two Illustrations. 
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BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c, See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Co., 
Saneazr & Son, Epwarps & Co., NewBzry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr, Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





Ff. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
: CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA,. SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping Cough, Sore Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
Chilblains, &c., &e. 


The Embrocation has simply to be applied t» the affacte | parts according to the diractions supplie! with each bottle ; the result is tvsrayra- 


wkoUS relief, aad a rapid cure, 
J. J. NEWLON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E,0. 


Sold by all Chemists iu Bottles at le, Lb, 2s. Qd.,anl 43. 64, e104, or frae by post fromthe Proprietor, 





Ask your Chemist for 


“Grains of Health,” 


If you suffer from 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUS or 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box by pst Su. extra, GRAIWS OF 
HEALTH. Depot, 1. High Holborn Londm. W.C 
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THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Fnlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. 


Post-free for 


Twelve Months, 6s. 9d. 
ONE PENNY. WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE “AMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS: 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number. 

“Undeceived.” By Ruru Exuiorr, Authoress of 
“A Voice from the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas 
Box,” &c. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
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“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the Young Folks. By Miss A. E. Courtenay. 
“The Life of King-Solomon.” By the Rev. 
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Verbatim Reports of Sermons, ke., by 
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Original Stories, Narratives, and 
Poetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
By Rev. Quintus QUARLES. 

Sermon hy Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 
Evangelical Intelligence 
Parts of the Globe. 
Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
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Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 
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published every alternate month. 
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CHAPTER XII.—ASHDALE GRANGE-—LUCY 
HAREBELL. 


turesque mansion on the north side of the 
town. Thegrounds were hidden from public 
view by a high wall, except in front, where 
open palisades of the era of Queen Anne 
allowed passengers to overlook the lawn. 

The time had now arrived for Henton to 
enter his new home. By arriving in the 
evening he supposed he should have an 
opportunity of passing a few hours with his 
parents, whom he naturally longed to see. 
In the evening, moreover, Mr. Harebell 
would be disengaged to receive him ; for that 
gentleman usually met his family at dinner 
about six o’clock. The young tutor preferred 
being inducted into office when the whole 
family were present. 

The meeting of Henton and his parents 
was a joyful occasion at the manse; for he 
had not seen home once during the four 
years’ service at Taunton. A son’s kindly 
forethought added additional pleasure and 
excitement to the meeting, since he carried 
a few choice volumes as a present for his 
father, and some lighter articles of attraction 
for his mother. The confidence of both 
parents was now quite re-established. Even 
Mrs. Fairlock was satisfied. All had turned 
out well, she said, and the pastor, though 
speedily absorbed over the new books, found 
time to observe that want of faith was merci- 
fully rebuked. What was perhaps still more 
noteworthy was the absence on Mr. Fair- 
lock’s part of any reference to The Manu- 
script ; for we may be sure that that work 
had not lain during four years without 
receiving many finishing touches and amend- 
ments. 

All this being over, Henton proceeded to 
the Grange, and on arriving there was 
ushered into the library to find Mr. Harebell 
engaged in conversation with Lucy after 
the business of the day. The young lady 
rose, and though perfectly easy, blushed 
slightly,asshe alwaysdid onthe least provoca- 
tion, on the sudden entrance of a gentlemanly 

Ix. 





ASHDALE GRANGE was an old-fashioned, pic- 
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A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS, 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


visitor only a little older than herself. She 
remembered Henton as a youth, but their 
acquaintance had been distant. 

“Mr. Fairlock,” said the banker, rising, 
“T welcome you to this house. I think you 
know Miss Harebell, by hearsay, at any 
rate.” 

It was true that in previous years Henton 
had seen and heard of Lucy; but’as he now 
looked on her for the first time after a Jong 
absence, he thought that her acquaintance 
would be a privilege. Was she beautiful ? 
The young tutor had already concluded her 
to be nothing less) An ample crop of 
auburn hair hung in graceful tresses about her 
neck, according to the fashion of the time. 
Her blue eyes beamed with gentleness and 
goodness, while nose and mouth told a gentle 
origin. Her brow was high, and her features, 
blooming with the health of youth, were also 
lit with intelligence of above the average 
standard. ‘I heard as much from my sister,” 
thought Henton, “and she surpasses what I 
heard.” 

When this trio assembled at dinner they 
were joined by Dr. Evans, the rector of Ash- 
dale, whose society was always appreciated 
by the Harebells. The doctor was a man of 
large culture, and possessed a mind of more 
than ordinary power. Some thought him less 
liberal than he might have been towards 
denominations from which he differed. 
Perhaps such judged the man unfairly ; for 
he often declared that so long as a pastor 
lived faithfully as an upholder of the religion 
of Christ, he cared little’ to what section of the 
Church he belonged, although he yielded to 
none in his affection for the Anglican com- 
munion. He further maintained that the 
work of reclaiming the populace to the truth 
was too vast a thing for one division of 
Christians to accomplish. 

Little of this kind of controversy entered 
into the conversation at Ashdale Grange on 
this particular evening. The host had his 
thoughts occupied with his new tutor and the 
education of his son, so that he gave a turn 
to the discourse. Both the rector and Mr. 





Harebell agreed that for a young man starting 
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in life there is no capital comparable with 
an education suitable to the path in life likely 
to be pursued. 

“My young friend whom I have intro- 
duced to you, doctor,” observed Mr. Harebell, 
“has proved his moral bravery by relinquish- 
ing promising commercial prospects for the 
sake of a profession which, though less profit- 
able, he thinks may be more honourable, and 
perhaps more useful to others. Like a wise 
man, however, he hopes his example may not 
have imitators, because with the majority of 
people imitation of a thing like this would 
lead to disappointment.” 

“True,” said the rector; “ yet I would do 
many injudicious things to get a contented 
mind. Mere good fortune never satisfies dis- 
content. If I mistake not the indications on 
Mr. Fairlock’s countenance, no amount of 
mere commercial prosperity would satisfy 
him.” ' 

“TI trust I am satisfied with whatever for- 
tune Providence may give me while I follow 
the path of duty,” said Henton. Man must 
work, and leave to Heaven the giving of the 
increase. Earth would be a poor inheritance 
were man his own rewarder.” 

“Those are quite my views,” said Miss 
Harebell, who sat at the end of the table 
opposite to her father. “They never really 
fail whose work deserves success. I suppose 
that many while growing rich tread a golden 
path to disappointment.” 

“Good, my girl,” cried Mr. Harebell, who 
noticed that Lucy was blushing as usual, as 
though on second thought she supposed she 
had behaved too forwardly, ‘but let me say 
that the tutor I have chosen for Henry pos- 
sesses at least some qualifications which I 
prize. Considering what I wish my son to 
be, his instructor will be none the less 
valuable for having roughed the world a 
little. I want the boy to learn to work just 
as though his life expectations entirely de- 
pended on his own industry.” 

“‘T quite agree with you,” said the rector ; 
“making wealth an excuse for idleness is to 
live as a mere cumberer of the ground. 
Education is deceptive if it do not fit a man 
for so living that he will die regretted. Let 
us then honour industry, for only the indus- 
trious really enjoy life. Work ought to be 
more attractive to us than jewelled coronets, 
Poverty is shameful when industry is wanting. 
A young man with a capacity for work goes 
into the world with ten talents.” 

“ And you commonly find that industrious 
people are the happiest and most contented,” 
put in Lucy, who had recovered confidence. 








“ And they are less liable than others to be 
taken advantage of by spiritual enemies.” 

“ When you speak of enemies you touch a 
wide subject,” said the host. “A youth 
should be made acquainted with the nature 
of the many foes likely to beset his entrance 
on the world. You cannot successfully 
combat these foes without understanding 
their nature and the proneness of humanity 
to give way to them when they might be 
successfully resisted.” 

“ We admire the morally brave,” said Lucy. 
“‘ Moral cowardice makes the best of us con- 
temptible, and occasions more than half our 
defeats.” 

“‘ Certainly, Miss Harebell, you are right,” 
cried Dr. Evans, smiling his approval of the 
young lady’s remarks, which he observed also 
possessed some interest for Henton Fairlock. 

“In a moral sense I would have both 
teachers and learners imitate the practice of 
those ancient warriors who shaved their faces 
so that no foe should grasp their beards, but 
wore flowing locks behind because no enemy 
ever saw their backs,” 

Much more was spoken which need not be 
chronicled ; but after Lucy had retired to the 
drawing-room Mr. Harebell suddenly changed 
the subject. 

“Ts it true, Mr. Fairlock, that a relative of 
yours, supposed to be dead, has reappeared 
among the living ?” he asked ; “Our favourite 
inspector or guard on the line, Simkins was 
telling me something about having seen him. 
Simkins, it seems, used to be in the employ 
of some of your connections.” 

“T have not seen my cousin to speak with 
him, though I believe he has returned from 
abroad,” replied Henton. “We supposed 
him to be dead years ago till a short time ago.” 

“And Raggles the cloth merchant has his 
money?” 

“Yes,” continued Henton; “he is a step- 
son of the old man. The money was his 
mother’s.” 

“‘ Then the mystery of years is made clear,” 
cried the banker. “We will speak about 
this another time, Mr. Fairlock.” 

Thus passed the time—pleasantly, so far 
as Henton was concerned ; for of late he had 
not been much indulged with company of 
the quality of this little party. The banker 
now said that as Mr. Fairlock’s parents would 
probably think they had a prior claim on such 
an occasion as this, it would only be hand- 
some to make a concession, and excuse their 
young friend until the morning. 

Accordingly, there was another surprise at 
the manse that evening, and afterwards much 
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talking of a retrospective and prospective 
kind. Light-hearted Rose Fairlock was 
there, having craved permission to sleep at 
home that night. Her presence helped to 
enliven all, and to keep back sleep until the 
small hours of morning. The importance of 
the discussions may be inferred from the fact 
that The Manuscript was not once mentioned. 
One subject, however, surpassed all others in 
interest—James Chandler was not drowned. 
He was somewhere in London. The pastor 
looked very grave, shook his head, but said 
little. Mrs. Fairlock wept; and Rose asked, 
“Where is he, Henton, dear? you must find 
him, you know.” 

“J will leave no stone unturned, you may 
be assured,” said Henton. 

“ This seems to be a dark providence ; but 
I have no doubt the cloud has a bright side, 
and that all will be made plain in time,” said 
Mr. Fairlock. “I cannot believe that the 
wicked will be allowed to triumph in this 
case.” 

“ Father,” said Henton, as he rose to leave, 
“Tam glad to see that you have too much 
faith to be down-hearted. I feel sure that 
the mystery will not long remain a mystery.” 

After an auspicious beginning, Henton 
Fairlock found life at the Grange quite con- 
genial to histaste. Henry, it is true, inherited 
a will of his own, as people say, and needed 
a firm, kind discipline ; but he was, neverthe- 
less, a quick learner and a promising scholar. 
An apartment on the ground floor was prepared 
for the use of the tutor and his charge, and 
this room when not actually in use for teach- 
ing served as Henton’s study. 

Just about this time the family at the 
Grange were daily looking for an addition to 
their number, the expected visitor being an 
only sister of Mr. Harebell’s, a Mrs. Haywood, 
who, having recently lost her husband, a 
missionary in Africa, was returning from the 
Continent to spend the evening of life with 
English friends. Lucy anticipated her aunt’s 
arrival with impatience and curiosity. 

In the meantime, Lucy’s daily life did not 
pass unobserved by one so ready at observa- 
tion as was Henton. The household was 
entirely under Lucy’s management, and the 
manner in which she controlled her little 
domain never failed to please persons who 
were themselves accustomed to turn things to 
the best advantage. There was an entire 
absence of hurry and bustle. - Then Lucy 


was an early riser; every morning when her 
father left his chamber she was found in the 
breakfast-room with all things in readiness 
After prayers and breakfast the 


before her. 





forenoon was an active time, for it was then 
she fulfilled her housekeeping duties. 

After what has been said it is, perhaps, 
superfluous to add that Lucy was a favourite 
with Mary Sand,the housemaid, with Thomas 
Norton the groom, and with Mrs. Norton, 
who ably served the family in the capacity of 
cook. “I never wish for a better mistress 
than Miss Lucy,” Mrs. Norton had been 
heard to exclaim; “she never makes herself 
in no ways officious. She has a respect for 
the feelings of poor people, and is always 
kind.” 

“ You know I just come here to enjoy a 
chat with you and to help you a little,-Mrs. 
Norton,” Lucy would cry good-humouredly 
in the kitchen of a morning while mixing a 
pudding or rolling out the paste for a tart. 
“T know you could do the thing much better ; 
but you have so much to look after, and I 
like doing something. Some day I may be 
obliged to do for myself, you know, and then 
how gratefully I shall remember your instruc- 
tions !” 

At the same time Lucy’s conscience told 
her that there was a mixture of subterfuge in 
her good-natured action. At any rate, she 
knew that when her sire returned from the 
City tired and hungry, he always chose to eat 
what he knew his daughter had had a hand 
in preparing. “ Do try this tart, pa; I made 
it,” the one would say. “Yes, my dear, I 
will try it,” the other would reply; “there 
is no cooking like yours.” 

The same tact and management extended 
to other matters. There never was any direct 
fault finding or scolding with the servants. 
If, in the earlier part of her experience at 
the Grange, Mary Sand showed a tendency 
to lapse into the sloven—e.g. by leaving a 
room unswept, or a sideboard undusted— 
ready and potent means were used to cure 
such delinquencies. Angry words go a very 
little way; they who can deal in nothing 
stronger than scolding are weak rebukers. 

“ Mary,” said Lucy, one morning when the 
housemaid was in the first month of her 
service, “I found you had neglected to 
sweep the green bedroom last week, and also 
to dust the drawing-room glasses as I like to 
see them done ; and so in a wanton mood I 
have been turning amateur housemaid myself. 
I now wish you to come along with me to see 
if the work is done to your satisfaction ; I 
shall be glad for you to point out any fault 
you can discover in my work.” Mary Sand 
was led forth blushing to the roots of her hair, 
making by the way such remarks as “ Lor, 
miss, how coudd you? Why didn’t you com- 
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plain? There never was such a mistress as 
you.” Mary Sand was cured of slovenliness, 
and benefited for life. She dreaded Miss 
Lucy’s turning amateur housemaid far more 
than her compeers dread stormy rebukes and 
unkind threats. 
After finishing her morning housekeeping 
duties, Lucy in the fine weather delighted to 
busy herself in the garden. She never ap- 
peared more prepossessing than when with 
glowing cheeks, setting off her morning dress, 
she employed herself among rose trees and 
flower-beds. In the garden as in the house, 
tact, joined to sweetness of disposition, as- 
serted its ascendency. She commanded the 
complete admiration and consequent ready 
services of Thomas Norton, the groom, who 
also plumed himself on his horticultural at- 
tainments. The worthy man, while eulogizing 
all the arrangements which Miss Lucy her- 
self planned and superintended, would have 
had people believe that Thomas Norton was 
the designing genius. At first the old man 
may have experienced some compunctions of 
conscience, and in individual instances may 
have feebly remonstrated, ‘“ You know, miss, 
you planned that there bed ; I only follered 
your directions, throwing in a few ideas like 
of my own.” The young lady always pe- 
remptorily refused to have it so, and would 
cry out, pertly tossing her head the while to 
betoken impatience, “ Nonsense, Norton! 
keep your compliments for those who de- 
serve them. Do you not remember? I 
asked you if the alteration would not produce 
a pretty effect from the drawing-room, and 
because you said ‘ Yes’ the thing was done, 
and you have done it well.” Thomas Norton 
was not of a nature to offer a stout resistance 
to this feminine casuistry, and consequently 
credited himself with a large share of honour 
connected with the general appearance of 
the garden to which he had no legal claim. 
While being himself instructed he pleasantly 
appropriated the dues of the instructor. 

Then another valued assistant of Lucy— 
her brother Henry—day by day was no 
sooner relieved of his lessons than he hasted 
into the garden if his sister happened to be 
there. Whatever work there was to be done, 
he delighted in helping. Lucy included him 
also among her willing slaves. 

And now, as the spring advanced, into the 
garden also, after morning lessons, Henton 
Fairlock, involuntarily as it were, often turned 
his steps. Not unfrequently he exercised his 
skill among the shrubberies and flower-beds ; 
or he might be seen clipping the borders of 


“Yes, that zs nicely done, Mr. Fairlock,” 
Lucy would say, when the tutor by a few suc- 
cessful touches showed himself to be no mean 
gardener. ‘“ You have not lived during four 
years in the fertile west without profiting. 
But I have something to tell you.” 

‘Something to tell me, Miss Harebell ?”’ 

“Yes, a funny idea entered my head when 
I saw your books and papers in process of 
being unpacked yesterday, as I just peeped 
in your room when you were away ; I actually 
thought you must be very talented, and then 
how delightful it would be, were the thing 
possible, to set up a mutual improvement 
meeting on a novel plan! a meeting, say, to 
be held monthly in our library ; the admis- 
sion to be free by ticket. You of course 
would be president ; my brother Henry secre- 
tary; pa, Dr. Evans, and myself would do 
well for patrons.” 

“T should be proud of acting as your ser- 
vant even in establishing a new Utopia, did 
you demand my services,” said Henton. “I 
believe, however, that 1 am incompetent.” 

“Do not let us caricature humility, Mr. 
Fairlock,” said Lucy, “until we‘have done 
something,—that is, set up some monument of 
worth beneath which humility will sit be- 
comingly upon us. Under ordinary circum- 
stances humility is as ludicrous as pride when 
paraded. This scheme of mine, however, is 
quite ambitious. I should propose, for ex- 
ample, that several competent persons, acting 
under yourself as president, be invited to 
assemble and converse on social, political, 
and religious subjects. Then, as each utter- 
ance of my model conversationalists would 
embody as much thought as ten times the 
number of words of ordinary speakers, I 
should suggest that the society be called 
THE Laconic Crus. All the members 
would enjoy the advantage of cultivating a 
pointed style of speaking and writing.” 
‘Really, Miss Harebell, this would be a 
taking scheme of yours were men in general, 
and myself especially, equal to——” 

“The honour I would confer on you, 
doubtless ?” interrupted Lucy. “Am I not 
uncouth to mar your polite speech?” 

While she spoke, Lucy appeared to be 
archly examining a rosebud which she wished 
to bend into a more graceful fall. “ Allow 
me to say, however,” she continued, “ that I 
would not honour you at all. You would 
honour yourself by proving your efficiency. 
There now, Mr. Fairlock, offer no gallant 
objections. Nov objections are acceptable to 
enthusiastic minds. If a scheme be good, 








box and grass with no clumsy hand. 








never draw back for want of genius—or a 
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supposed want of genius, I should say, if 
genius is rightly defined by Carlyle as a ca- 
pacity for taking infinite trouble. According 
to this reckoning we are all geniuses, or have 
the means of making ourselves such. But 
my time has gone, and I must be away. I 
have to visit a poor parishioner while you 
and Henry take lunch.” 

“An original plan tor a new Utopia,” 
thought Henton, as Lucy tripped lightly over 
the gravel walk, humming by the way a lively 
air. He looked after her with confused 
though pleasurable feelings, and for the mo- 
ment forgot all about the tact and skill which 
would be required to establish and conduct 
Tue Laconic CLus. 

What were those emotions of which he was 
sensibie, and which were not very welcome ? 
Was his heart less his own than of yore? A 
shade passed over his features as he too 
walked into the house and sought the retire- 
ment of his study. ‘ Henton Fairlock,” he 
said, ‘‘Henton Fairlock, your trials are 
really beginning—only just beginning. For- 
tify your heart with philosophy or with what 
you will, only conquer self and maintain 
your ground like a man of honour.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—MR. SPENDEL’S DAY'S LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE, 


Ir was evening again, and James Chandler 
was once more sitting at ease by the parlour 
fireside in Quellum Street where we previously 
saw him. He uttered a word of satisfaction 
on recognising a familiar footfall on the stairs. 
The gentleman who immediately entered the 
room appeared to be unduly excited, as was 
seen by the way in which he dropped his 
cane into its usual corner, and tossed his hat 
on to a sideboard. 

“If I didn’t meet her again, Jim, just now, 
indict me for perjury at the quarter sessions,” 
he cried. “ I’m hanged too if she don’t look 
prettier in the street than she does indoors.” 

“You have a correct eye for observing 
beauty, Spendel.” 

“T rather think so, Jim. But what balks 
and provokes a fellow is that I took off my 
hat, and she never bowed.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it,” said James. 

“Ay, Jim, you are a boor and a Job's 
comforter combined in one person,” replied 
Mr. Spendel, walking to the window and 
flattening his nose against one of the panes, 
** Yet never mind. Perhaps you are right. 


I hate forward girls now I come to think 


“ Of course you do. I knew that.” 

“But look here, Jim,” continued Mr. 
Spendel; “I must have a regular introduc- 
tion, you know, in proper order. Ah, by 
the way, I’m off duty to-morrow. I’m sorry 
I can’t invite you to take a day’s outing.” 

“TI couldn’t leave to-morrow on any ac- 
count. Where are you bound for?” 

“ Ashdale.” 

“Seriously though? To pay your com- 
pliments, I suppose, to that lively genius, 
Nicholas Raggles.” 

“You're right again, Jim,” answered the 
clerk. “Nicholas only needs to have his 
arms exchanged for a pair of legs, and his 
ears lengthened, and he would be a donkey 
complete. He is still working at his road- 
sand speculations, I suppose, for he tells me 
that he hopes to succeed in time.” 

“ T hope he may. Anything else, Spendel ?” 
asked James. 

‘‘No—yes, there is, though. I’ve been 
thinking all day about what I shall wear to- 
morrow.” 

Because his companion, who was entering 
some notes in a pocket-book, made no answer 
to the last observation, Mr. Spendel at once 
to all appearances retired as it were within 
himself. He drew a chair close to the table, 
lifted the lid from the teapot, and inspected 
the interior of that vessel with the air and eye 
of a connoisseur. He next proceeded to stir 
the contents of the teapot with a spoon. 
Finally, Mr. Spendel threw himself back in 
his chair and fell into a soliloquy :— 

“ Let me see, where did I get to? Ah, I 
remember —a light morning coat, striped 
trousers, white waistcoat, blue tie, felt hat, 
thin shoes, and—yes, that’s all. A first-class 
design, I mean to say, for a country stroll.” 
Little more passed between the friends on 
this occasion, for within an hour after coming 
home Mr. Spendel was again abroad, and he 
did not return home until after midnight. 

On the following morning, however, he sat 
down at the breakfast-table arrayed in the 
garments catalogued above, and with a very 
self-satisfied expression lighting up his coun- 
tenance. 

“ And so you are really going, Spendel ?” 
said James. 

“ Bound to go, Jim. I hope and trust the 
bank will go on all right while I’m away.” 
Mr. Spendel for the moment looked un- 
wontedly serious; but his  self-possession 
returned when he walked up to the glass for 
the’twentieth time, and inquired, “ Shall I do, 
Jim?” 





calmly of them.” 


“ Your get-up is a perfect novelty,” said 
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James ; “ but remember you must be careful. 
Old Raggles does not suppose that you know 
anything, or that I should tell you anything ; 
so be on your guard. Do you hear, Spendel ?” 

Mr. Spendel may have heard, though he 
stood as though he heard nothing, giving a 
finishing touch to his tie before the mantel- 
piece glass. 

“€ She said she liked blue,” he soliloquized. 

* Who said she liked blue?” 

.“ Why, Amelia Raggles, of course. How 
dull you are, Jim!” 

“I may be dull, and the young lady may 
like blue ; but I can tell you, on the authority 
of Mrs. Horrocks downstairs, that Amelia 
likes the curate, Giles Leslie, better than either 
blue or Charles Spendel,” said James. 

“Charles Spendel’s luck again!’ cried 
that gentleman, sinking into a chair and 
looking as sombre as an April cloud. “If 
it wouldn’t look mean now I'd go in black, 
if only to serve her out. But come, never 
mind,” he added, mastering his feelings, “ my 
turn is on the wing, Jim. Amelia Raggles 
and Mary Chandler are not the only pretty 
girls in the world.” 

Mr. Spendel, who now sallied forth, mani- 
festing the magnanimity of his nature by 
keeping to his resolution of wearing blue, 
notwithstanding the warning that Amelia 
Raggles preferred the curate to all other 
earthly prizes, was anticipating a pleasant 
day. On arriving at his destination he was 
welcomed by Mr. Nicholas Raggles, with 
whom he had become acquainted through 
Mrs. Horrocks some time before the re-ap- 
pearance of James Chandler in England. 
Having been anticipating their visitor, both 
Mr. Nicholas and his sister Amelia were 
dressed as for a holiday; such was the 
respect commanded by Mr. Spendel at their 
hands. ‘Totheir extreme satisfaction this trio 
were now at liberty to spend a few hours of 
their time in their own way, the father having 
gone to town on stockbroking business, as 
was supposed, while in reality he had gone to 
see James Chandler. 

“ We shall have a beautiful day all to our- 
selves, Mr. Spendel, and I’m glad of it; for I 
have some particular things to speak about,” 
said Nicholas. 

** You always have what you call particular 
things in hand, Nicholas,” said Amelia. “ I 
never did see such a man for speculating.” 

“* What’s in the wind now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen? anything I can advise in?” asked 
Mr. Spendel, in the patronizing tone he al- 
ways assumed in presence of his rural friends. 
“* Do persuade him to take a wife and have 








done with his frumpish notions, Mr. Spendel,” 
replied Amelia. 

“There now, she’s always attacking me 
like that. I might be doing something very 
bad instead of trying to benefit the world,” 
said Nicholas. “ But dinner is ready; let us 
attack that, Mr. Spendel.” 

“ With all my heart, Nicholas. That jolt- 
ing Great Excelsior line of yours is as good 
as a double tonic in fetching an appetite.” 

The three now sat down to a more sump- 
tuous dinner than could have been prepared 
had the sire been there to grace the head of 
thetable. All three were as merry as became 
the occasion. Mr. Spendel quite overflowed 
with donhomie and condescension; and he 
was thinking that Amelia, who had good looks 
as well as good qualities, showed to more 
advantage than ever before. He could not 
but congratulate himself that he had not 
succumbed to a mean temptation in the 
matter of his tie by superseding blue with 
black. 

* But I say, Nicholas,” remarked he, pass- 
ing up his plate the third time for roasted fowl 
and bacon, “ what a dreadful dull and dead- 
alive place this Ashdale must be! I declare 
now I should dream of penal servitude and 
solitary islands every night if I lived here.” 

“ Oh, it is not so bad as you might think, 
Mr. Spendel. We hear a carriage go by now 
and then in the night, and then there are the 
milk-carts in the morning,” answered Nicholas. 

“ We hear you have a companion now, Mr. 
Spendel, and so I suppose you are never dull. 
Why did you not bring him?” asked Amelia. 

“Oh yes, I picked him up one day; but 
he’s not one for going much among strangers,” 
replied the young gentleman, more desirous 
of avoiding this subject than he cared his fea- 
tures should express. Amelia was curious, 
however, and asked further,— 

“ Is he a nice man, Mr. Spendel ?” 

Mr. Spendel was growing quite nervous in 
cogitating how he could effectively parry 
Amelia’s inquiries. He accomplished his 
purpose, first by affecting not to hear, and 
secondly by addressing himself directly to 
Nicholas with more vehemence than the 
occasion required,— 

“ You are just a plucky fellow, Nicholas, 
in sticking to that hobby of yours. If 1 
wouldn’t rather be hanged than live in Ash- 
dale without a hobby, register me as an im- 
postor! I'd be literary; I’d take to picture 
or house painting; I’d go wood-chopping, or 
do something to banish melancholy and make 
a name!” 

“ Well, Mr. Spendel, you see I do try to do 
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something. I use the pen in my humble way,” 
answered Nicholas. 

“ The very thing I’d do myself if I were so 
unfortunately situated,” went on the other, 
**TIn fact, I might do one or two of the leading 
magazines a good turn now ; but you see when 
a man rises up to the high level of a London 
bank all the force of his intellect has to go to 
maintain his standing.” 

Nicholas was not willing that the conversa- 
tion should drift into another channel, and 
therefore said, “ You were speaking of my 
humble labours, Mr. Spendel.” 

“ Right, Nicholas, so I was. Any more 
enthusiasm showing itself?” 

“ Well, you see, Mr. Spendel, the people 
know—or if they don’t know it is because 
they have not read—that so many million 
tons of road sand are wasted annually.” 

 [’ll tell you what it is, Nicholas,” answered 
the clerk, rising and approvingly slapping his 
friend on the shouider, “ I’m game to make an 
affidavit before the nearest justice of the peace 
that you’re the most original chap I've seen 
this week ; yes, without any exception—out- 
side our bank.” 

“ T should be proud if I could believe you 
really think so without compliment,” said 
Nicholas. 

“ Think so!” replied Mr. Spendel, taking 
a cigar-case from his pocket and handing it to 
the last speaker, while he lit one himself— 
“think so! Miss Raggles, I appeal to you. 
Only listen to the man !—Now look here, 
Nicholas. Be honest; be open to reason ! 
This waste of road-sand has been going on 
for at least six thousand years, and the idea 
of utilization has never occurred to any one 
before. Nicholas, give me your hand, old 
fellow. You are an originality, morally, 
physically, and intellectually, or I’m looking 
through green spectacles. A mind like yours 
never ought to be thrown away in a country 
nook like this. You ought to have aspired to 
a bank—you ought indeed.” 

Delighted with the compliments paid him, 
Mr. Nicholas hastened away to fetch some 
papers relating to the absorbing topic under 
discussion. In the meantime Amelia did not 
seem quite pleased. 

“It is really too bad, Mr. Spendel,” she 
said. 

“ What is, Miss Raggles—smoking ? I beg 
your pardon. I was a boor for not asking if 
you objected,” said the clerk, proceeding to 
extinguish his cigar. 

“No, no, not smoking. Encouraging 
Nicholas in these absurdities,” answered the 
young lady. “ He must be further gone on 





this point than I supposed, or he would see 
you were making fun of him.” 

“Oh, Nicholas enjoys it, and there is no 
harm done, you know,” urged the genfleman. 
“It all comes under the head of the art and 
mystery of making one’s self agreeable, Miss 
Raggles.” 

Nicholas now returned with a handful of 
papers, which supplied material for conver- 
sation and careful explanation on the part of 
the young author for at least two hours. 
Indeed, it was just when his son was growing 
really enthusiastic that Mr. Raggles himself 
walked into the room and broke up the dis- 
cussion. Nicholas hastily gathered his papers 
together and carried them away. 

“What! you here, Mr. Spendel! How 
do you do?” said the old gentleman. 

“<T am here, sir,’ as the Iron Duke said,” 
replied the person addressed. “I’ve had a 
capital day, too—first-class, in fact—time not 
at all thrown away, I can assure you. But 
upon my word, Mr. Raggles, it’s too bad, 
though, to keep this son of yours cooped up 
here like acaged cub. My judgment’s cracked 
if he hasn’t got a mind that would bring no 
discredit on a bank.” 

“Do you think so?” answered the fond 
father. “Here he comes. Don’t say any- 
thing.” 

“ A pretty place that Fernfield estate, Mr. 
Raggles,” Mr. Spendel now remarked, by 
way of turning the conversation. “ One of 
our governors, Mr. James, bought it in one lot 
a while ago.” F 

“Ah,” replied the other, suddenly mani- 
festing intense interest. ‘“ How did he get 
hold of it? I meant going in for that place 
if they had sold it fair.” 

“ Oh, indeed. Well, a friend of mine told 
Mr. James of it—took him the auction bill, in 
fact ; and what did the governor do but buy 
it by private contract !” 

“That man, whoever he was, did me out 
of a few thousands. What’s his name, Mr. 
Spendel ?” ; 

“Oh, nobody very particular; a young 
friend of mine in the City.” : 

Mr. Raggles did not press the question, 
and within an hour the visitor took his leave. 
Before the end of another hour he wasin the 
sitting-room at Quellum Street, discoursing 
in high spirits. 

“Jim, the old boy declares that some one 
has done him out of a few thousands in that 
Fernfield estate affair.” 

“That won’t hurt him,” answered James. 

“Do him good, I should hope ; in fact, we 








are bound to hope so as men of philanthropic 
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feeling,” continued Mr. Spendel. “It would 
have affected the old fellow’s heart though, if 
he could have seen our spread at dinner-time. 
I don't dine better in a usual way. But, I 
say, Jim, what a rare specimen of the biped 
genus that Nicholas is! I couldn’t have 
kept up the pantomime much longer if the 
governor hadn’t turned up to relieve guard. 
Nicholas thinks that road-sand might be- 
come a means of making any government that 
chooses to take up the question.” 

“* You've spent a lively day, then?” 

“ First-class, Jim, a regular spree ; refresh- 
ing to the stomach, and exhilarating to the 
spirits. A capital girl, Amelia, behaved 
handsomely too; quite up to mating with 
one of our fellows, But has the old fellow 
called, Jim?” 

“To be sure,” answered James. 

“* Any results?” 

“ T rather frightened him, I fancy.” 

“Bravo, our side! Anything else?” 

“Yes,” answered James. ‘Just when I 
was showing the old fellow out, a cousin of 
mine that I’ve not seen for a long time sud- 
denly came up, and we had a talk; but I 
cannot tell you about it to-night. I’m knocked 
up with excitement.” 

‘Well done again, Jim! And now for bed, 
or the bank will suffer to-morrow.” 

As Mr. Spendel uttered these words he 
drank off a couple of tumblers of porter from 
a jug which stood upon the table, and then, 
after taking a farewell glance at himself in the 
mantelpiece glass, he and his companion 
retired to bed. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A MEETING NEAR “ BROAD 
YARD,” QUELLUM STREET. 


WE are still concerned with the morning 
which was to have seen the sale of the Fern- 
field estate, and the same as that on which 
Mr. Spendel visited Ashdale. Being now 
late in the spring, the day was warm and 
bright, while the birds were aiding the pre- 
vailing gladness by singing a welcome to 
sunshine and opening buds. 

But though so cheerful a season, Mr. 
Raggles when he came down to breakfast on 
this particular morniag presented a dismal 
contrast to the aspect without, and particu- 
larly to the aspect presented by Mr. Spendel 
in Quellum Street. Although, according to 
usual custom, he had retired at nine o’clock 
on the preceding evening, he did not approve 
of people consuming fire and gas after 
business hours, when they might be more 
comfortable in bed. He still carried a look 


of unrest, as though sleep had not refreshed 
him, or as though the night had been one of 
mental pain. Nicholas also appeared more 
chap fallen than became his years, Those 
cherished road-sand speculations of his, of 
which the reader has already heard, were at 
least checked ; and though it became strong 
minds to persevere againt adverse circum- 
stances, the events of the last week were none 
the less galling. Amelia, who sat at the 
breakfast-table ready to preside, noticed that 
there was something awry, but put it down 
to the disappointment arising from the loss of 
a coveted bargain. 

Whatsoever it was that preyed on the old 
man's mind, it seemed to be something cut- 
ting deeper than mere disappointment, and 
he was not in a humour to be satisfied with 
anything. The herrings were too salt; the 
coffee was cold; the bread was underdone. 
When these fits came upon their father, as 
they did periodically, it was usual with his 
children, Nicholas only excepted, to answer 
him in his own change. To a superficial 
observer the procedure of Nicholas might 
seem to spring from filial love. They who 
professed to read his nature said he was a 
sneak, and only acted as he did from selfish- 
ness. Probably this was an unfair inference. 

Grumbling and grumbled at, Mr. Raggles 
leisurely finished his meal. He made it a 
matter of conscience to take time over every- 
thing, so as to insure a due preservation of 
health, and he would not have hurried over 
eating even to save a shilling! Rapid mas- 
tication promoted indigestion, and indigestion 
tended towards shortening life. In this 
philosophy Mr. Raggles firmly believed. 
Breakfast being over he now bustled about, 
getting ready to catch the morning train. 

“Did you drop this, father?” asked 
Amelia, picking up a paper which a moment 
before fell from the coat pocket of her sire. 
“Where did you find this? How dare 
you touch my papers? ” he cried. 

“T picked it up a minute ago, and had I 
known you couldn’t be civil, I’d have put it 
in my pocket without telling you,” said 
Amelia. 

Amelia did not intend to be unkind, and 
she would have repented of her harshness 
could she have known the effect of her words 
on her father's mind. He shuddered in- 
wardly as it were, and a shade passed over 
his hard features as though a hidden terror 
forbade his answering. 

“TI shall be back to tea,” was all he re- 
marked, in a thick voice, as he finished tying 








his bluchers and passed to the street. A 
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near observer would have noticed that he 
muttered something in a manner peculiar to 
himself, 

“ What does the fool write to me at all for? 
What has a business man who lives in the 
present to do with past errors? ” 

Ah, Nicholas Raggles, we could answer 
your query were this the place, and were it 
not necessary to leave you ¢n route to the 
metropolis for the sake of briefly turning 
attention to Henton Fairlock. 

It being a half-holiday at the Grange, as 
regarded the young tutor and his pupil, 
Henton, instead of drinking tea at the manse, 
as was customary with him, went to town, 
where he had business, leaving word that he 
should not be home until late in the evening. 

On arriving in London he hastened towards 
Clerkenwell Green ; but on landing beneath 
the shadow of the Sessions-house he found 
his knowledge of the vicinity defective. He 
walked up and down during some minutes, 
inspecting the numerous courts and alleys 
with which the place abounded. 

“Do you know a place called Broad Yard 
hereabout ?” inquired Henton of a policeman. 

“T should rather think so!” replied that 
functionary ; “ but what can such as you want 
there ?” 

After taking into consideration the con- 
stable’s profession, the notorious character of 
the vicinity, as well as the personnel of Henton, 
the question will not appear impertinent. 

“ Yonder is Broad Yard,” said the man, 
pointing to an alley keeping company with a 
number of others; “but I should tell you that 
respectable people do not go there. They 
call it ‘ Little Hell.” 

Notwithstanding the caution, Henton pass- 
ed on in the direction indicated. Coming 
up to the entrance, he looked down the 
narrow passage, and said to himself, “She 
lives there, then, ‘does she? Well, I can 
even enter such a place if good promises to 
come of it.” 

A few years ago, “Little Hell,” Clerken- 
well Green, was even less inviting than now. 
Its history of late has been associated with 
ragged school teaching and missionary work, 
until the visible moral improvement of the 
place is such as should encourage further 
endeavours for its reformation. Now, how- 


ever, we have to deal with Clerkenwell Green 
and its environs as they appeared to Henton 
Fairlock. The pavement of “ Little Hell” 
was ill-kept and ill-drained, while the atmo- 
sphere was rendered impure by the refuse lying 
about. Here appeared a coster’s barrow taken 
off its wheels, and there a number of market 


sieves, some of which were partly filled with 
stale vegetables. Gossiping at the doorways 
were several ill-featured women, while two or 
three men of corresponding standard, observ- 
ing that a stranger was eyeing them from the 
street, came sauntering up to discover, if 
possible, what was in the wind. Even the 
children seemed to forget their play, and, 
precocious in crime beyond their years, were 
chiefly intent on plunder, These particulars 
are given because we may yet have to en- 
counter at least one of the denizens of “ Little 
Hell.” ; 

Henton walked on until he came to 
Quellum Street, and there, at the door of the 
house indicated by the guard, he noticed two 
men standing and engaged in conversation. 
One was identical with the stranger who on a 
previous occasion was found chatting at the 
bar of the “ George and Blue Boar.” Here, 
then, was James Chandler; the other was no 
other than James Chandler’s step-father, Mr. 
Raggles. He came out of the house, fol- 
lowed to the door by James, who after saying 
a few words, and giving a parting look of 
contempt at the old man’s retreating figure, 
looked inquiringly towards the stranger who 
stood before him on the pavement. Mr. 
Raggles nodded to Henton, whom he knew 
sufficiently to warrant that act of politeness. 
The next moment he cursed the fortune which 
brought about their meeting under these cir- 
cumstances, 

Henton perceived that he had a delicate 
task in hand. Not being one to magnify a 
difficulty, he approached his cousin. 

“ May I havea few words with you, James?” 
he said. 

“James ! how do you know I am James ? 
Who and what are you?” 

James Chandlers manner was short and 
suspicious until Henton whispered something 
in his ear which told with ready effect. 
James’s features softened into an expression 
of satisfaction. 

‘Follow me, cousin ; I will speak with you,” 
he said. 

While Henton was turning to step into the 
little hall, with its dark, worn staircase, he 
noticed a pair of eyes intently watching him 
from the end of the street a few paces away. 
After once seeing it there was no mistaking 
that gaze. The eyes were restless, as though 
rolling about in their sockets ; while the large 
mouth seemed to be drawn out of shape by 
its expression of hate, apprehension, and terror. 

All this in a peculiar manner belonged to 
Mr. Raggles. 
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by his' companion, Henton passed into the 
house, and on reaching the first floor entered 
the room which James Chandler and Mr. 
Spendel honoured by the name of parlour. 
What rather surprised the visitor was the air of 
comfort pervading the place. The apartment 
was substantially furnished,—was, in truth, 
replete with every needful comfort, and the 
bedchamber, as seen through a half-open door, 
corresponded in these particulars with the 
sitting-room. ‘Two chairs stood near the fire ; 
Henton was motioned to take one of these, 

, while James Chandler took the other. James's 
features showed that something was troubling 
him. During one or two minutes he remain- 
ed silent, leaning forward with his elbows on 
his knees, and with his hands covering his 
face. 

Henton Fairlock sat looking on his com- 
panion during the few minutes’ silence which 
intervened with feelings of commiseration 
and curiosity. He also felt growingly anxious 
for the success of the present adventure. 

James was the first to speak. Raising 
himself he glanced towards the door, as if to 
make sure of its being closed. 

“TI know your intentions are good in 
coming here, cousin. I have heard before 
that you were generous-natured ; I will be 
open with you,” he said. 

“Anything you say shall be spoken in 
confidence, as far as you wish at least,” re- 
plied Henton. 

“With you I shall speak in confidence,” 
said James. “I will not bind you to secrecy ; 
and I will not advise you to spread abroad 
what I tell you. I have as much confidence 
in your discretion as in my own.” 

‘Then you will not consider one or two 
questions impertinent, nor suppose that I ask 
them in mere curiosity.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ First, then, why did you leave Taunton in 
a clandestine manner, or something very like 
it?” 

‘“*T had several reasons for doing as I did,” 
said James. ‘ You see my real name was 
discovered by a man who, though sharp 
enough in this business, was in a usual way as 
dull as he was unprincipled. In the next 
place, remember I am near coming of age, 
and I desired to be near the old fellow you 
saw just now. He has £5,000 of mine, and 
he and old Cheatem are trying to get upa 
sham charge of robbery to keep me out of it. 
At least, they appear to threaten something of 
the sort.” 

“ But you are innocent ?” 





‘¢ As innocent as a dove.” 


( sister?” faltered Henton. 





“Then why stay in this close neighbour- 
hood?” further inquired Henton. 

“Now you are treading on debatable 
ground,” answered James. ‘The explana- 
tion is not long, though it can’t be told ina 
breath. As regards this rather close street, I 
found my old schoolfellow, Charles Spendel, 
lodging here, and as it was convenient to be 
with him I turned in as you see. Then what 
you think are drawbracks to the place do not 
trouble me. I have nothing to do with the 
poverty or the vice of rookeries {all around 
us. In fact, cousin, I have been drawn to 
this place by something very like a fascina- 
tion. You know I never made any pretence 
to be good after your standard.” 

‘Yet surely you do not undervalue what in 
her bitter disappointment brightened your 
mother’s last hours ?.” 

“God forbid!” answered James. “I feel 
unworthy to touch even anything that is asso- 
ciated with her dearname. But you have not 
turned city missionary?” 

“No,” replied Henton; “I believed you 
were being wronged, and that perhaps even 
you were going wrong, and thinking I might 
advise or assist you, I came.” 

“That was good-natured,” said James. 
“Now if I tell you my story I shall show 
you that I have more faith in you than I have 
in many others. As you know, my father, 
who lived very happily with my mother, 
worked a farm in the pretty valley of the 
Quantock Hills—that is, between the Quan- 
tock and Brendon ranges. As concerns 
myself, I reckon my first calamity to have 
been the loss of my father, though scarcely 
less heavy was my next woe when our hearth 
was invaded by a step-father. Of a guileless 
nature, my mother was not a quick reader of 
human nature, and on this account she be- 
came the dupe of as cunning a schemer as 
ever sought the hand of woman. Though I 
did not see her during her last days, I have 
reason for supposing she repeatedly and 
vainly desired to speak with me. Yes, I 
have learned enough during the last few 
months—since my return from being drowned 
you know, cousin—to turn my head and make 
my blood boil.” 

James hesitated, and was seemingly excited ; 
but he controlled his feelings. 

“What was I saying?” he continued. 
“Yes, I remember; and more than all,” he 
whispered hoarsely in his cousin’s ear, “Z 
do not believe my mother had fair play, 
fenton !” 


“Fair play! What, my father’s favourite 
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“ Hush!” continued James, thinking his 
companion might be speaking too loudly. 
“ Be sparing of words ; remember there are 
others in the house. But to go on with my 
story. After her second marriage my mother 
soon learned what an ill bargain she had 
made. The man Raggles has neither manli- 
ness nor gentleness in his nature. Plebeian 
in his origin, he seems to be made up of 
meanness and selfishness. Each servant for 
whom my mother entertained any regard, or 
in whom she thought she could put any trust, 
was summarily dismissed, the vacant places 
being filled by a crone and her daughter, 
brought from London for the purpose. ‘The 
eldest of these women quite understood the 
part she had to play; and the nominal 
mistress, finding the odds against her, died of 
a broken heart.” 

“ My father knows nothing of this!” ex- 
claimed Henton. 

“Neither did I know until just! before 
leaving Taunton this last time,” James went 
on. “I got my information in a strange 
way. A woman whom I just knew as the 
landlady of Cheatem’s chief clerk, David 
Dool, stopped me in the street and told me 
that she had something to tell me about my 
mother. This woman was named Eliza 
Sprint, and was one of the two brought 
from London by Raggles to attend my mother 
in her last days. It seems that my poor 
mother soon discovered the best part of this 
woman’s nature, and came round to place a 
sort of trust in her, the elder Mrs. Sprint 
being the only one she dreaded. The mother 
and daughter were of different natures, in 
fact, and it appears that Eliza, soon after, 
refused to return to London to live with her 
parents amid the surroundings of “ Little Hell.” 
She took a cottage near Taunton, worked 
hard as a laundress, and let part of the house 
to David Dool, Cheatem’s clerk. Now that 
David Dool has left her, and the elder Sprint 
is dead, Eliza has come back to London to 
enter on the family patrimony. 

‘* Well, when I called at Eliza Sprint’s 
cottage she delivered to me a box, inside 
which I found twenty 45 notes, some trinket 
relics, a portrait, and some papers, besides a 
letter addressed to me as the writer’s only 
child, all to be delivered to me on some 
future time, or whenever I could be met with 
alone. This happened years ago, and I am 
still within a few weeks of coming of age. 

“IT was very young then. It was before I 
went to sea. Of course I was much affected, 
and on returning to Taunton I had some 
trouble in making Mrs. Jordan believe that I 


was not suddenly seized with illness. Eliza 
told me much more than I could have sus- 
pected about my mother’s last days, and of 
the ill-usage she endured at the hands of the 
man who should have been her friend and 
protector. I learned, too, something about 
the dame her mother, who, as I just said, 
came from London to serve in my step-father’s 
household. I believe that the woman saw 
that what she was telling me had a fasci- 
nating interest and favoured me accordingly. 
She said her mother knew far more than 
herself if she could be made to open her 
mouth. 

“Now I have been supposed bysome people 
to inherit a genius for following up clues. 
Some have even been ridiculous enough to 
tell me that I ought to have taken to the 
detective officer business. But to drop jok- 
ing, I no sooner heard of the whereabouts of 
the crone formerly employed by my step- 
father, than I felt a strong impulse to hear 
from her own lips what she could tell of my 
mother’s last hours, and of what she suffered 
under her money-grubbing husband. I was 
a boy then, though, boy that I was, I felt a 
strong desire to run off to London to find 
the woman who knew what I wanted to 
know. It was just about this time that I 
was sent to sea, and the business has stood 
over for some years. It was to learn what 
Icould that I established myself in Cheatem’s 
office; and when he identified me through 
my dropping a paper from my pocket, I came 
here to hunt up Mrs. Sprint who now lies 
dead. I saw that I should have to be 
cautious, or my manceuvres would go for 
nothing. The woman would not convict her- 
self as the accomplice of a bad man. I 
therefore went very carefully to work. When 
I first settled here I asked myself what would 
be the best scheme for making inquiries. I 
might have offered the woman money, or 
have treated her with the law; but neither 
of those courses seemed the thing to my 
judgment. I therefore invented an original 
plan of my own, eccentric enough, you will 
think, I dare say. I took up my abode here 
with Charles Spendel, and found the place 
convenient for my purpose. I supposed 
that by doing as I did I should gain two 
objects, — get some information and be- 
come more familiar with London life. Till 
now, however, my real object in living here 
has not been told to any besides Charles 
Spendel. 

“Well, when established in this house I 
engaged Mrs. Sprint to do sundry things for 





me. I have given her shirts and waistcoats 
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to make before actually needing them ; and 
I have set her to scrnb and renovate these 
rooms when they did not particularly need 
attention. Little by little I ingratiated my- 
self into the woman’s confidence. I repre- 
sented myself to be a literary gentleman ; I 

. do a thing or two in that way occasionally, 
who chose to live here on account of its 
handy situation, which was true in a sense 
the old lady little understood. Having got 
so far, I drew out Mrs. Sprint at unawares. 
‘Mrs Sprint,’ I have said in tones of assumed 
innocent curiosity, ‘ Your days have been full 
of adventure ; give me now a few bits of real 
life, in which I know you are well up. You 
should cultivate a ready tongue.’ I worked 
her by rewards, but finding her to be strongly 
superstitious, I took care to turn that to ac- 
count also. I warned her against daring to 
impose on me anything that was false ; tell- 
ing her that in so doing she might be the 
means of injuring my fair fame and of injur- 
ing herself. By such means I actually in- 
cited the woman’s fears, until what she gave 
me was doubtless, for the most part, simple 
truth. She told me many things sufficiently 
startling to shock one’s moral instincts, be- 
sides other matters of small interest beyond 
showing an amount of villany such as I 
never expected to exist in the world.” 

“Did this strange woman give you the 
particular information you wanted?” | in- 
quired Henton, showing a growing interest 
in James’s narrative. 

“All is coming in good time,” continued 
James. “As became an amateur detective, 
I exercised patience. Though knowing my- 
self to be on the right track, I dared not ask 
the woman any direct questions; for had 
she scented my, object the beldame would 
not have told me anything. Perhaps I should 
not have been even safe from her revenge. 
Well, one evening, while scarce able to curb 
my indignation, or to forbear throwing the 
old witch from the window, she told me some 
things connected with her service in a far- 
mer’s family away by the Quantock Hills— 
people who had removed into Middlesex 
after the death of the mistress. I actually 
trembled when I found that at last I was 
hearing about my own mother; and so last- 
ingly were the words fastened on my memory 
that I am able to repeat them almost ver- 
bally. I will try and do so without giving you 
the woman’s slang. 

“*T will tell: you, sir,’ she said, ‘ some stray 
things. I once ona time had some dealings 
with down in Somersetshire, a most out- 
landish place, with a very wild sea-shore, 





where myrtles thrive all winter long as lus- 
tily as thistles in Middlesex. A man who 
was then my landlord called on me one 
night at my place over the way yonder, and 
said he had an overseeing job for me to take 
in hand. It was a place in the country, he 
said, where I should be under the mistress, 
of course, but accountable for all that went 
on in the house. I understood his meaning 
very well. The mistress was to be mistress 
only in name, and was not to have her way 
too much. The man’s character I under- 
stood well too. He loved money a world 
better than his wife, and though rich, he had 
been married before and had several children, 
he married the lady I am speaking of for 
her gear. I have seen hard men before in 
my time ; but this one at times quite appalled 
me and made me quake. While his wife lay 
upon her death-bed he was nearly always in 
a temper and picking a quarrel about a mat- 
ter of £5,000 that the dying woman held in 
her own right, and insisted on leaving it to 
an only son by her first husband. The man 
was very angry at this, and said it would have 
to go to pay off the principal and interest of 
some old life policy. I really did feel my 
heart melt a bit for the poor creature of a 
wife; but being in the gentleman’s employ 
and confidence, I was under an obligation to 
make a show of siding with him, of course. 
Well, one day—and I can’t forget it, though 
I would if I could, for it haunts me of nights 
—after my mistress had passed a restless 
time, upset as I very well knew by the ado 
that had been made about the money, for 
she trembled whenever my master's footsteps 
were coming up the stairs, things came sud- 
denly to an head. My master came home 
one afternoon about tea-time and brought a 
lawyer with him. They had a bundle of 
papers and things, which I should say they 
were reading and talking about for over an 
hour. I knew something was in the wind, 
for master’s face was smiling, and he spoke 
fair words. Yes, he spoke so kind and civil 
that two or three times I looked across the 
room in his face to see whether my ears were 
telling false stories. The lawyer kept down 
stairs in a little parlour, where the two had 
been sitting together ; but soon master came 
up into the sick room. He still looked 
smiling like, and after listening to a good 
deal of his blarney, which I felt sure was 
lies, and I think she did too, the lady sat up 
in bed to look at a large sheet of parchment 
which was spread open on the counterpane. 
The tears ran down her cheeks, poor soul, 
and I could see her thin weak arms a-trem- 
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bling. She gave a glance at me, and then 
looked piteously up into her husband’s eyes, 
and said, ‘ No, George, God has set bounds 
to a wife’s obedience. When complying 
with a husband’s wishes would offend God 
woe beto her whoyields! I will never sign 
this paper.’ ° 

“ Well, sir, in my mind's eye I think I see 
now the change which all at once came over 
the man. His eyes began to roll in a funny 
way, and his mouth was drawn up in quite a 
wild beast sort of fashion. He walked very 
fast up and down the room, with his face red 
and hot with rage. Then he went right up 
to the bedside, and on the spur of the 
moment, as the saying is, he struck his wife 
on the temple with his fist. I ran directly to 
her side. The colour, what little she had; 
had gone from her face. I saw the blood 
coming between her lips. I was too late, 
sir; she had fallen back on the pillow and 
was—DEAD ! 

“Now, sir, though such a thing as this 
carries a very uncanny look, I feel sure that 
blow of itself did not kill my mistress. It 
was the shock more than anything that 
hastened death, and the doctor gave a cer- 
tificate of heart disease. However, it would 
have been a dangerous business had every- 
thing come to light, and I could see that the 
man had turned coward all at once, and was 
in terror of getting hanged, for after the 
funeral he left that part of the country, and 
made me a present of £25,’ 

“You will sympathize with me, cousin,” 
said James on finishing the woman’s story, 
and showing symptoms of great mental pain. 
“T have followed the woman’s own words 
while preserving my own pronunciation. 
Bear in mind that I had to listen to all this 
with seeming unconcern. The man you met 
in the street half an hour ago does not sup- 
pose I know what I do ; but being a thorough 
coward, and knowing his guilt, besides stand- 
ing condemned by conscience, he does his 
best to put a good face on a dark business. 
Then I suppose you know that Mrs. Hor- 
rocks is daughter of my step-father, though 
having been for so long separated from the 
family I should not have known them by 
sight. They do not as yet even suspect that 
there is anything between the two families to 
be settled, for they do not know as yet that 
James Chandler has come to life again. I 
heard old Raggles telling them down stairs 
that he wanted to see their lodger about a 
house. He is afraid to tell them who I am, 
and supposes I am in the same plight. I 


money I mentioned, and to me he declares 
that my mother left it to pay off old debts, 
and promises all shall come right in the 
end if left to him. But I loathe the man 
and his mean hypocrisy, and will not allow 
him to hold in peace what is mine. When 
he was here a while ago I demanded the 
capital, and enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
him turn pale when I threatened to put the 
affair into a lawyer’s hands. Raggles would 
gladly hang me were he able, although an 
hour ago he fawningly inquired if I wanted 
money. By one or two bold experiments I 
I have proved that he no more dare refuse to 
obey a summons of mine to appear here, for 
instance, when I choose to have him, than he 
dare accuse himself to the police.” 

‘“‘ What steps do you propose taking now, 
then ?” asked Henton. 

“First, I intend to make the old fellow 
restore what is mine,” said James. “He 
thinks he can keep this money. I will show 
him differently. Secondly, I may perhaps in- 
terfere with his money-grubbing operations. 
Thirdly, if need arise, I will make this side of 
the Atlantic too hot to shelter him.” 

“ Can you turn the woman’s story into evi- 
dence now that she is dead ?” asked Henton. 

“ Yes, for finding that she was ailing and 
not likely to last long, I took a bold course,” 
answered James. “I at length told her right 
out that the lady she had told me about was my 
mother, and I asked her to give me an affi- 
davit of what had occurred in her presence. 
I engaged a lawyer to draw this up under 
my instructions; we read it to the woman; 
she said it was strictly true, and she signed it 
in presence of three witnesses. They hoped 
I was drowned, but Heaven has spared me 
to avenge a mother’s wrongs.” 

For the first time in his life Henton now 
understood the misunderstanding between 
James Chandler and Mr. Raggles. He also 
possessed the secret which threatened to 
blight the old cloth merchant’s life. Through 
that night but little sleep settled on his eyes. 


CHAPTER XV.—MORE ABOUT CITY MATTERS. 


In the meantime the great project of Mr. 
Cheatem—the Royal Patent Inkstand Com- 
pany—was making progress. The prospects 


of the new venture had been spoken so well 
of in the public journals, that a month subse- 
quently to their introduction on to the Stock 
Exchange the shares were quoted at ten per 
cent. premium. Then there was a scarcity, 
and the stock rose until the £100 shares 
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prophecy was literally fulfilled,—the two 
thousand pounds “throw” of his friend at 
Ashdale had gained its thousand. He had 
but to go to his brokers, Messrs. Bostick and 
Carl of the Stock Exchange, give the order, 
“Sell out,” and he could return with the 
spoil safe in his pocket. 

Mr. Raggles was at Ashdale, and during 
many days he had remained in that excited 
state of mind which became the occasion. 
Indeed the great inkstand venture was brought 
beneath his very eyes, as it were ; for some 
premises of his at Ashdale had been disposed 
of to the new company at a handsome price, 
and were being rapidly metamorphosed into 
a manufactory. He grew feverish with ex- 
citement, feeling a desire to sell, while he was 
fearful of losing another advance in price. 
He wondered how Mr. Cheatem could endure 
himself at Taunton while the company’s 
affairs were in their present condition, and 
he was accordingly intensely relieved when 
one morning he received a note to say that 
the Taunton lawyer would be in London on 
the following day. 

Though he had other business in hand 
that might have detained him in Ashdale, Mr. 
Raggles lost no time, but made his appear- 
ance at the Eagle coffee-house by ten o’clock 
on the morning specified. He was heartily 
glad to see his friend at last, and expressed 
his surprise that Mr. Cheatem had not come 
earlier. 

“ It’s all right, my friend: I’m here in the 
very nick of time,” said the lawyer. 

“ But the shares fell one yesterday.” 

“So I see; that, however, is easily ac- 
counted for ; the ‘ bears’ are at work ; they'll 
fall another pound to-day,” replied Mr. 
Cheatem. 

“How! What do you mean? Are they 
to go down when everything is ready to 
commence operations in earnest?” asked 
Mr. Raggles, his face being flushed with 
anxiety. 

“ Listen, my friend,” the lawyer went on, in 
a confidential tone: ‘‘ these shares have been 
worked up by the ‘bulls’ to a most un- 
natural price—a figure that cannot be main- 
tained, and consequently they will go down. 
I suppose the premises at Ashdale are all in 
order and in full swing now,” he added, 
seemingly anxious to know what was being 
done. 

“Oh yes, all is going along in first-rate 
style ; but what about selling the shares?” 
said the cloth merchant, quickly and ner- 
vously, 

“Don’t be hasty, my good friend, it’s all 





right. Whenever did I mislead you in these 
things? Yet, if I must give you the best 
advice I’m able to do, I say sell out to-day,” 
replied the lawyer. 

Mr. Raggles started in his seat as if the 
winning of his £1,000 “throw” depended 
on his taking instant action. “I'll go then 
at once; I'll take your advice, and give the 
order to Bostick and Carl,” he said, seizing 
his hat. 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Cheatem, laying his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder, “ you must 
calm down. I would not have you go into 
Bostick and Carl’s office in that excited state 
for a hundred pounds! Looking at the ques- 
tion calmly from my standpoint, it stands 
thus :—I have served the company in my pro- 
fessional capacity to the best of my ability ; 
to further their interests I have also taken 
shares. As, however, any and every holder 
of these shares is responsible for any debts 
that may be contracted by the directors ; and 
as, moreover, the said shares have reached a 
figure that will pay me handsomely to sell, I 
shall dispose of my property and sever my 
connection with the company, which will still 
continue to have my best wishes.” 

Mr. Raggles at once perceived the force of 
these sentiments, and thought that as a saga- 
cious business man Mr. Cheatem acted very 
prudently. They now walked together to 
the office of Messrs. Bostick and Carl in the 
Royal Exchange, had an interview of a few 
minutes with the principals, and before night- 
fall the shares were disposed of. When they 
again met at the Eagle coffee-house they 
spoke with the gaiety ot men whose minds 
were relieved of a burden of care. 

“*Now then, friend Raggles, I hope you 
are satisfied,” said the lawyer, with the air 
of a business genius who had done a less 
sprightly brother a good turn. 

“Cheatem, I’m heartily obliged to you; 
your sagacity is astonishing. The £1,000 
has come as you promised. I, too, wish the 
company well, but I’m glad to be out of it.” 

“Well, you see, interested parties must 
make the best of a thing: be as honest as 
they will, they are sure to over-colour, and so 
with the best of intentions they mislead 
people and become blamed.” 

“ But will the new inkstand sell?” 

“Well, it is undoubtedly a very ingenious 
contrivance, and represents a real public want, 
and yet I have my doubts,” continued the 
lawyer. ‘A good deal of pushing and nice 
management will be required to make the 
thing go; in a word, there is considerable 
risk.” 
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** But suppose it should utterly fail ?” 

“ Well—yes—of course that is just pos- 
sible,” replied the lawyer ; ‘‘ the most likely 
things will collapse at times. ‘The worst part 
of a total failure of a company like this is, 
that one feels for those who cannot afford to 
lose the money—widows, orphan daughters, 
and such like people.” 

“Of course, of course, any man with a 
tender heart would feel like that; it’s no 
more than human nature,” remarked Mr. 
Raggles. 

“Still, let us hope for the best; with the 
shares at fifty per cent. premium it is evident 
that the public has confidence ; and, to be 
candid, the company has a very good chance 
if properly worked,” added Mr. Cheatem. 
‘‘ The fact is, intellects trained in legal niceties 
draw inferences from mere straws on the 
stream. I may even have miscalculated ; the 
shares may go to a hundred premium; you 
will lose a thousand then, eh, Raggles?” As 
he uttered these words the speaker laughed 
ironically, and took at least three pinches of 
snuff from his waistcoat pocket. 

Mr. Raggles laughed also, and said he did 
not expect to see the day when the honest 
lawyer of Taunton would overshoot or under- 
shoot his mark. 

“And yet you do not always act on my 
advice; you will persist in burning your 
fingers sometimes,” remarked the compli- 
mented gentleman, with an arch look of in- 
jured innocence. 

“Why, what have I done now?” asked 
the accused client, looking injured in turn. 

“ What did I advise you about James and 
Harebell ?” 

“Oh, past and gone,’ answered Mr. 
Raggles quickly, desirous of dismissing a 
disagreeable subject. ‘*I was a fool to want 
to go back ; I hate the sight of the place, and 
am glad to be quit of it. Whom do you think 
I saw there?” 

“ James Chandler, possibly.” 

“Well, somebody very like him, if not 
actually the man himself,” the other went on. 
“Do you think I'll trust my money in the 
hands of people who plot with my enemies ?” 

“Well, well, enough of this,” said Mr. 
Cheatem, not wishing to irritate his friend. 
* All’s well that ends well, at any rate, and 
you’ve got your 241,000.” 

For a few weeks following, the shares 
of the Royal Patent Inkstand Company 
fluctuated greatly, though on the whole their 
general tendency was downward. There 





were far-seeing people who from the first had 
no confidence in the ultimate success of the 





undertaking. There were others who con- 
demned it as a sham and a swindle. 

“T’m really thankful when I think how 
nicely we have removed that man Raggles 
from our list of customers,” said Mr. James 
one morning to his partner, as they sat to- 
gther in the back parlour. 

“‘ [never liked him,” replied Mr. Harebell ; 
“T like him less now that I find he has been 
doing a handsome stroke of business with 
Inkstand stock.” 

“Little better than a swindle!” remarked 
the senior partner. “That rascal Cheatem 
ought to be brought to justice, but he is too 
clever a rogue to place himself within reach 
of the law.” 

“Far too knowing for that,” added Mr. 
Harebell. ‘This Inkstand Company has 
to my knowledge been concocted in the 
west. Confident in his own ability to run 
the shares up with the ‘ Bear’ influence he 
commands in London, Cheatem, I am told, 
made a bold venture, and after making thou- 
sands of pounds profit, has left the company 
to look after its own interests,” 

“In league with Raggles, of course ; they 
gave him a fancy price for the premises at 
Ashdale they have turned into a manufac- 
tory,” said Mr. James. 

‘So far in league with him that Cheatem 
has allowed his friend to share the spoil,” 
replied Mr. Harebell. ‘“ Raggles has no 
judgment worth calling such. Cheatem leads 
him, and the old fellow has made a good 
deal of his money through following the 
lawyer’s advice.” 

*“ But how came the Daily Trumpeter to 
speak so well of the undertaking ?” 

“Cheatem managed that part of the 
business also,” added the second partner. 
“The Daily Trumpeter would not lend its 
influence to anything mean, but interested 
people got hold of Crinkle, the City editor, 
and contrived to get him to say all they 
wished.” 

Soon after this the history of the Royal 
Patent Inkstand Company was only a brief 
one. The shares decreased in value, and as 
holders of stock pushed their sale, they fell 
day by day until an absolute panic ensued. 
Then as the prospects of the trade in improved 
inkstands became still more unpromising, 
the shares were unsaleable at any price, and 
the concern was wound up in bankruptcy. 

Soon after the final crash had come 
Mr. Raggles and his friend of Taunton again 
met at their usual rendezvous, the Eagle 
coffee-house in Cornhill. News of the lawyer’s 
arrival in London reached Ashdale in due 
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course, and it would have been cohtrary to 
custom had they not met to discuss the many 
business relationships which always existed 
between them. 

“ The affairs of that unfortunate Inkstand 
Company are wound up at last,” remarked 
Mr. Raggles, after they had dismissed some 
other matters. “I have repurchased the 
factory for £500 less than they gave me.” 

“ Indeed, I had not heard of that,” replied 
the lawyer, in a feeling tone; “a very sad 
thing. If now I could only have managed 
the concern throughout, it might have taken a 
different turn; but you see a man in my po- 
sition cannot do all he could wish, however 
well-meaning he may be.” 

“Oh no, of course not ; it’s every one for 
himself in this matter-of-fact world,” said 
Mr. Raggles. “ Yet, though we came out of 
the affair so well, I do feel for some who have 
lost their all. I know a widow lady and her 
daughter at Ashdale who have lost nearly all 
their living. I hold that it is a very improper 
thing for such people to speculate.” 

“Oh dear yes, highly absurd, indeed—most 
reprehensible, in fact. But, Raggles,” Mr. 
Cheatem added after a pause, and smiling a 
smile that communicated more than his words, 
you'll be wanting to make another ‘throw’ 
before long. Capital must not lie and 


“ What’s afloat now?” asked the other 
rather eagerly. 

“Well, there’s nothing exactly afloat just 
yet, but I think there will be before long; I 
can recommend it,—you understand me ?” 

“Oh, perfectly; what is it?” asked Mr. 
Raggles, in the tone of one who was catching 
at a bait. 

“The company is be to called The Coombe 
Muddleton Grand Copper Mining Company. 
The preliminaries are not yet settled, so that 
on no account mention it to a soul up here 
till I give the word. The venture is a 
promising thing we are getting up in the 
west ; it will pay for certain,—at least, it will 
pay wus.” 

Delighted with the prospect of enriching 
himself by another “throw,” Mr. Raggles 
declared that he should be ready at the proper 
time. After this the conversation of the 
lawyer directly related to family affairs—the 
matter of James Chandler and the £5,000. 
Mr. Cheatem perceived that something lay 
heavily on his client’s heart; but when all was 
drawn from him that a legal, or even a friendly 
cross-examination could elicit, it was evident 
to the lawyer that something remained untold 
—something which Mr. Raggles would fain 
have shaken from his mind, but still dared 
not communicate even to his confidential 





rust.” 


friend. 
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THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HAS EATEN. 


WE look in the Autumn gloaming 
O’er our fields so still and bare, 
And we think of their tender beauty 
When the promise of Spring was there ; 
We have gathered in our harvest 
Of mingled joy and pain, 
But the years that the locust has eaten 
Are lost with their golden grain. 





Gone is their rainbow glory 
Of sunny smiles and tears, 
The hopes that ne’er to fulfilment grew, | 
Or turned to cankered fears ; | 
Through many a weary year 
We may watch, and watch in vain, | 
But the years that the locust has eaten 
Can never come back again. 


The woods may blossom and bud anew, 
The valleys may laugh and sing, 

The happy birds In chorus loud 

May greet another Spring ; 


The nodding corn may wave once more 
In beauty o’er the plain, 

But the years that the locust has eaten 
Are lost with their golden grain. 


Though Nature should forget the gloom 
The Winter o’er her cast, 

The heart still weeps its vanished hopes, 
Still mourns its buried past ; 

And ever it counts its treasures lost 
With a throb of desolate pain, 

For the years that the locust has eaten 
Can never come back again. 


Comes there a Spring for our wintry hearts ? 
Shall the buds that faded here 

Open beneath a brighter sun, 
And blossom fresh and fair ? 

Comes there a time when our saddest loss 
Shall be reckoned truest gain, 

And the years that the locust has eaten 
Be restored with their golden grain ? 

ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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THE ENGLISH 


GIRL IN GERMANY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘* MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 


CHAPTER XI.. 


THE sun has already set, but the summer 
twilight reveals to our curious gaze the scene 
of the natural beauty of the surroundings of 
the little parsonage, in which the “vicar” is 
to take up his abode, the aged pastor being 
infirm and ailing, and no longer in residence. 

The village, embowered in orchards and 
vineyards, extends in picturesque irregularity 
some little way up the southern mountain 
slope. To the west the broad Rhine plain 
spreads itself out, its verdant fields and pas- 
tures half wrapped in dewy haze, while the 
horizon is bounded by the wooded Harzge- 
birge. The pretty little parsonage itself is 
almost hidden in green, roses and creepers 
and trained fruit-trees running over roof and 
walls; a well-cared-for garden, bright with 
flowers, occupies the front, a kitchen-garden 
and shady orchard the back. Close by stands 
the little church, of modest proportions, and 
still more modest style of architecture ; but 
the pent-roofed clock-tower and _ bronze- 
coloured tiles give it an air of quaintness, 
and a luxuriant growth of ivy and Virginia 
creeper softens the glare of the whitewashed 
walls. A grape-vine seems ‘to be carefully 
trained around a stone slab over the principal 
entrance. 

“ What is inscribed on that slab?” asked 
Viola as she espied it. 

“Blessed are they who hear the word of 
God, and keep it,” quietly and reverently 
said the vicar ; “ and now, Fraulein,” he added, 
“and you, my dearest wife, will you cross my 
threshold, and let me bid you ‘welcome 
home’?” 

The magic carpet had set them down so 
quietly that their arrival had not been heard. 
Adolph had indeed so desired it, thinking 
that a public reception by the good villagers, 
who were devoted to him, would be too great | 
an ordeal for Lina, fresh from her journey. 

But no sooner was the parsonage threshold 
crossed than his voice aroused the slumbering | 
echoes in the shape of warm and loving) 


greetings from Sophie Renner, Herr and Frau | 


Bernstein, Emst, and three or four favoured | 
acquaintances, who had been invited to join | 
in a little house-warming or friendly instal-| 
ment of the young couple in their new home. | 


IX. 





Lina and Viola then hastily arranged their 
dress, and joined the little party at the 
cheerful supper-table, spread and superin- 
tended by the Frau Mutter. Healths were 
drunk, congratulations offered, some late- 
arrived wedding gifts presented, and then all 
departed, leaving the three friends, and the 
rustic maiden engaged by Lina’s mother as 
domestic, to shut up the house and retire to 
rest. 

There was a great deal to be done next day. 
The unpacking of crockery occupied a large 
portion of the early morning, and Elfriede, 
or Friede, as she came to be usually called, 
proving herself terribly clumsy and awkward 
in handling it, was at length despatched 
by Lina to cut salad for dinner, and 
then had directions to prepare that repast ; 
but here again she proved of less good than 
none,—spoiling, that is, good materials for 
lack of knowledge; so Lina bade her wash 
and pull the salad, and then lay the cloth, 
while she herself, turning up her sleeves, set 
deftly to work at the shining white-tiled stove. 
The larder was full of last night’s feast, so 
taking two or three cold potatoes, she shred 
them into.a deep copper pan, scoured bright 
as a mirror, and beat them to a paste with a 
small lump of clarified butter ; then finding 
a little broth in a basin, she added that with 
a spoonful of flour, and a little salt and 
pepper and thinned it to a proper consistency 
with water, stirring it all the time over the 
glowing wood fire. When it boiled she set 
it aside to keep hot, and bidding Friede cut 
some garlic fine, and strew over it when 
served, she next prepared some spiced 77s- 
soles from the remnants of a Kadbbraten and a 
Leberwurst, and then added an omelette and 
comfitures—all without “ soiling her fingers,” 
and in such an incredibly short space of 
time, and with so much apparent ease, that 
Viola, to whom culinary doings were all 


‘novelty, and as amusing as a play, looked 
/on with ever-increasing amazement. 


“ All is ready now,” pronounced Lina at 
length, as she gave a final turn to the delicate 
golden-coloured omelette. “Has Friede 
spread the table, I wonder?” 

“I will go and see,” said Viola. 

“Why, where can the girl have been 
brought up?” she exclaimed, returning pre- 
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sently with a broad smile on her face ; “she 
has about as much idea of laying a table 
agan”? 

“As what?” said Lina, laughing. ‘ She 
has most probably never in her life seen it 
done, and has been brought up in the open 
air, at workin the fields and her father’s 
little farm. But you know my mother said 
that it would be a charity to break her home 
associations, and that I should be doing a 


| good work for her if I could train her into a 
; maid. 


It certainly looks hopeless enough at 
present, but we must not give her up in a 
day. I will just strew this garlic on the 
Kartoffel suppe,and take off my cooking 
apron, and go and see about the table.” 

“ No, let me do it. I will show her,” cried 
Viola, forgetting her affectations, and feeling 
rather elated in the consciousness that there 


| was something she cou/d do towards assisting 


the little domestic arrangements. 
What a lady does is generally done—or 
should be so—with neatness, novel and un- 


| accustomed though the employment be, and 


with a certain dexterity resulting perhaps from 
a general education of the mental and physical 
powers. When, therefore, Adolf came in at 
noon from his long pastor’s rounds and visits 
to his schools and flock—for the cure consisted 
of two villages and several outlying farms, 
numbering some 1,400 souls in all—he found 
the simple board tastefully spread and appe- 
tisingly furnished, and entered with infinite 
amusement into all the details of the morn- 
ing’s doings, Friede’s shortcomings, Viola’s 
newly discovered handiness, and Lina’s uni- 
versal cleverness; joking the latter never- 
theless for her “step-motherly” supply of 
soup, which had run short before all were 
helped, and of which Viola naughtily declared 
she had so often tasted the nature and quality 
that it had dwindied to its present low ebb, 
but which Lina affirmed must have stood too 
near the fire and boiled over while her back 
was turned, laughingly adding that “ quality 
was better than quantity,” and that they 
should have more to-morrow ; and thus plea- 
santly passed the first dinner in the little 
parsonage. 

The afternoon was spent in receiving con- 
gratulatory visits from friends, neighbours, 
and villagers, who continued to flock in for 
many succeeding days. All were regaled 
with wine and cakes, of course. At last one 
day the cupboard was bare, and on the arrival 
of some guests Friede had to be hastily de- 
spatched to the village bakery for any sweet 
things she might find there. When the 


notions had been dismayed at her larder’s 
lack, exclaimed as if struck with a bright 
thought,— 

“I know what I will do, Viola; I will 
make some company cakes !” 

“How?” said Viola. 

“Oh, I know,” said Lina, with a little 
complacent nod; “they will be made of 
raisins and curtants, and peel, and a pound 
of butter, and lemon-juice, and sugar and 
spice, and , 

“And all that’s nice, I suppose?” said 
Viola, laughing. 

They will be “ Capital ! 
some ; it will be good fun!” 

And so the two, gleeful as children—and 
they were hardly beyond the age of school- 
girls, it must be remembered,—set to work ; 
that is to say, Lina worked, and Viola looked 
on ; and very soon the company cakes were 
made and baked; and then they were tasted 
and pronounced excellent, and when Adolf 
came in he had to taste them too, and de- 
clared them perfect ; and to keep him in coun- 





Do.let us make 











visitors were gone, Lina, whose hospitable 


tenance Lina and Viola were obliged to try 
them again, and they were so good and so 


|handy, and looked so inviting, that always 
when the cupboard door was opened, or some 


luncheon or dessert wanted, out came the 
company cakes, and before many days were 
past the company cakes were all gone, 
eaten up and done with, and scarcely a visitor 
had partaken of them. Lina sighed as she 
exhibited the empty plates to Viola, and 
said she would-‘‘make no more company 
cakes.” 

Viola smiled, and suggested, ‘“‘ One can't 
eat one’s cake and have it.” 

But Adolf, when he heard of the original 
plan and its failure, putting his arm round 
his young wife, said, ‘Stores are good, but 
it requires a wise and skilled housekeeper to 
manage them. Where there is abundance— 
more than is wanted for present necessities, 
of whatever it may be—there you may almost 
always detect waste; or at all events, a more 
free use than is absolutely desirable. ‘This 
improvidence, not to say extravagance, be- 
longs to our human nature and disposition, 
and must of course be guarded against and 
checked, as your experience will show; and 
when, Liebes Frauchen of the long face”—and 
he smiled till she did so too—“you are a 
housekeeper of rather more than a week 
old, you will nevertheless manage a second 
batch of company cakes more thriftily than 
this last.” 

“ Who cgmes here?” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


* MonsIEuR, Madame, and Miss, I wish you 
a very good day,” said Stukie, after the 
fashion of a vocabulary, as he came to a halt 
in front of the open casement where the 
three were standing, and making a profound 
bow, broke into a merry laugh. Herr Lutz 
saluted in his own quiet way, and as quietly 
followed his impetuous companion into the 
house and up the stairs, at the top of which 
Adolf greeted them both very warmly, 
bringing them at once into the Wohnzimmer, 
which soon resounded with a buzz of mirth 
and chatter and smart repartee, a fire of which 
sprang up very quickly, as usual, between 
Stukie and the “ Miss.” 

‘‘Frauchen, Madame,” began Mr. Free- 
and-easy to Lina, before he had been two 
minutes in the room, “can you give us some- 
thing to appease’our hunger ? after which we 
will talk about our thirst.” 

Lina laughed. Adolf gave her a little 
look with a smile in the corner of his eye, 
and let out the history of the compnay 
cakes. 

Herr Lutz seeing, or thinking he saw, the 
young Frau colour slightly, with his quiet 
tact commented that, for his part, he was 
very glad of the consummation of the story. 

“ Not so I of the cakes,” interjected the 
incorrigible Stukie, continued Lutz. 

“Since, faute de mieux, he should willingly 
be regaled with something more substantial in 
the way of bread and cheese”. 

“ Ah! justement,” said Stukie, never at a 
loss, “let us be thankful that we have not 
arrived at the French princess’s alternative 
of living upon cakes because we can't get 
bread.” 


, 


Coffee and, light milk rolls were soon! 


served, Friede, as she always did, lighten- 
ing up wonderfully under the pressure of an 
emergency. Bread and cheese and light 
country wine followed, and then the two 
pedestrians thought they might manage to 
hold out till supper-time at half-past six, and 
were even ready, in spite of their twelve miles 
walk, for a gentle stroll to see the neighbour- 
hood. 

Lina and Viola put on their hats, and all 
sallied forth. After a good deal of desultory 
general conversation the little party fell into 
groups of two and three, Herr Stukie and 
Viola getting ahead of the rest in the 
warmth of one ‘of their absurd arguments 
ending in nothing but smoke. But the setting 
sun, and the glories of the evening tints upon 
hill and vale, presently recalled them to a 





more sober mood, and some observation 
dropped by Herr Stukie @frvopos of the sunlit 
mountains and and their peculiar formation 
led them into a discussion upon strata and 
geology in general, a science which Viola 
soon perceived he had studied deeply ; and 
as it was one in which her father had always 
taken a good deal of interest, she was able to 
enter into it with understanding. 

One question leading to another, she pre- 
sently asked what was his rendering of the 
first chapter in Genesis. He briefly gave 
her his opinion, but added with unwonted 
earnestness, “ Although, Fraulein, I began the 
study of geology with the view of making it 
bear upon that very chapter, I subsequently 
came to feel of how little efficacy are the 
deepest reasonings grounded upon a scientific 
basis, in comparison with the power of prayer, 
and a pure, simple-minded faith, to make 
iclear the word of God, and read it aright.” 

Much more he spoke in the same spirit, 
| confessing his belief so frankly and fervently, 
and showing himself so plainly a most true 
}and sincere Christian, as well as a man of 
deep thought and learning that, for a 
moment Viola was ata loss to reconcile this 
new phase in his character with the others 
hitherto so prominent in him, namely, his 
unquenchable merriment, his love of fun, his 
perpetual jokes and games, The contrast 
seemed at first sight so strange, but soon she 
thought she could perceive that the two 
phases were in reality no contrast, but tints 
or shades of the same colour. “His very 
cheerfulness and happy gaiety may proceed,” 
she reflected, “irom the singleness of a 
believing heart, overflowing with the peace 
and joy of real, true faith.” 

Musing thus she walked on in silence, 
uninterrupted by her companion, for he too 
| . e 
| was wrapped in thought. Their pace had 
linsensibly slackened, and the others soon 
| overtook them, Lina saying as they came up. 
“Good people, pray let us hasten on, or 
Friedewill spoilthesoupand burn the A7appels.” 

“A catastrophe to be avoided,—fots 
tausena /” exclaimed Herr Stukie, putting on 
a comical look of alarm which set them all 
laughing. 3 

It was arranged, after some show of resist- 
ance on their part, that the two friends 
should remain all night at the parsonage to 
sleep. The evening passed pleasantly be- 
tween conversation and part-singing, accom- 
panied by .Adolf’s violin, on which instru- 
ment he was a proficient. 

After an early breakfast next morning” the 
“vicar ” went out to give a Bible lecture at the 
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school, the ‘two visitors were started on a|painstaking and instruction; and Viola felt 
long ramble, and the ladies remained at home| and appeared quite domesticated in the 


to follow their own devices. 


simple ménage. She had once spoken of its 


“ We have persuaded them to stay till after| being time to think of returning home, but 


dinner,” said Lina to Viola when they were 
gone. ‘“ What shall I serve?” 

“‘What is to be had?” said Viola. 
is Tuesday.” 

“Yes,” answered Lina, “that is more to 
the point. You are becoming aw fait in 
village housekeeping ; the butcher killed veal 
yesterday, so I can be sure of a!roast, and 
perhaps he may have a sweetbread left. I 
will make some egg soup, which is quickly 
ready ; and what for the last course? It is 
not baking day, or I might have ordered a 
Tourte. What can be done?” 

“Suppose I make an English pudding!” 
said Viola, not in the least intending to be 
taken at her word. 

“Oh, do!” cried Lina, “ they would all be 
so pleased, and I should like so much to taste 
one,” 

“ But I never made one in my life,” re- 
turned Viola, laughing. 

“Never mind, it will be a good oppor- 
tunity for trying,” said Lina ; and in short she 
persuaded her to make the attempt. 

Whilst she was at work, wholly absorbed in 
her manufacture, and feeling very nervous as 
to the results, Herr Lutz and Herr Stukie 
returned from their walk, and passing by the 
kitchen window the latter popped in his head 
amid the vine-leaves, and quickly pulling it 
out again, was going to sign to Lutz to put in 
his, but some indefinable feeling seemed sud- 
denly to restrain him, and he quietly walked 
on to the house door. 

Nothing was said at dinner about Viola’s 
handiwork, and Herr Stukie wondered very 
much which portion of the repast she had 
prepared. The last course consisted of 
stewed apples ; the fact was, the pudding had 
proved a failure, and Viola, who had caught 
sight of Stukie after he had passed the 
kitchen window, sincerely hoped that he had 
not caught sight of her before. 

He kept his own counsel. 


“ This 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For about a week after this impromptu visit 
of the ‘‘vicar’s” two friends, affairs at the 
parsonage went on in a very quiet channel. 
Lina had nearly completed all her little ar- 
rangements of unpacking, and disposing, and 
redisposing of furniture ; Friede was hopefully 
responding to her young mistress’s gentle 


both Lina and her husband had begged her 
'so warmly and heartily not to leave them for 
'a few weeks, especially as the promised 
wedding trip was still ‘2 nudibus, that she had 
frankly confessed that she was in no hurry to 
| go, if they really liked having her. 

As soon as the vicar was able to snatch a 
few days from his multifarious duties and 
obtain a substitute he did so, in order to 
carry out his plan of a second Swiss tour, and 
give this wife and the young Znglinderin a 
pleasure ; for one grand object of the excur- 
sion was to find out, and, if possible, carry 
off with them a young girl named; Antoine 
Brautmiiller, an orphaned schoolfellow of 
theirs, who for the two past years had been 
residing as German governess in a Swiss 
parsonage in a remote village. Lina had 
invited her to her wedding, but Antoinette 
had replied that much as she should have de- 
lighted in coming, she did not feel justified in 
affording herself the pleasure. 

Lina was much disappointed; she and 
Antoinette and Viola had been inseparable 
friends at school, and she had long looked 
forward to this opportunity of renewing their 
mutual intercourse. 

Adolf, grieved at seeing her vexed, and 
pleased with the spirit of Antoinette’s letter, 
had promised to think of some way of 
making up to them both for the disappoint- 
ment ; and by and by propounded the pro- 
ject in question. 

One morning, then, before the dew was dry, 
or the mists cleared from the forest trees and 
mountain sides, the two started on their 
friendship’s quest, Sophie being installed at 
the parsonage as housekeeper for the nonce. 

We will not describe all their route, part of 
which lay over well-trodden ground. 

About noon, on the third day of their 
journey, whilst resting after the mid-day 
meal, Viola took out her pocket note-book, 
and wrote in pencil “ 12} a.#.—Herr Franke 
is seeing about a conveyance, and Lina is 
tired, so I have been taking a solitary walk 
through this very queer little village of 
Chaudray, where, the railway having left us 
in the lurch, we intend—if we can get it, that 
is—to hire a fly to take us on to E , 
The village is a most wretched assemblage of 
dilapidated-looking huts of unhewn stone and 
mortar, before the greater number of which 
lie huge manure heaps. The school-house is 
the largest and best building in the place. 
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It is a great square white house, rejoicing in 
the proud title of college. 

“ This inn where I am writing, and whose 
sign is a fir tree stuck upon a pole on the roof, 
according to the fashion of these parts, and in 
which we have been dining from a not very 
extensive bill of fare (in which, however, 
marmot was included), is tidier than the rest 
of the houses, but it is the very oddest I 
have ever seen ; the kitchen looks clean, that 
is one comfort; the chambre a manger in 
which we are sitting opens into the kitchen. 
The ceiling and floor are almost black ; the 
walls were once whitewashed—I was going 
to say ‘evidently,’ but it needs a little 
imagination to perceive it. An adornment of 
apparently later date consists of alternate 
stripes of blue convolvulus and orange 
scrolls, roughly executed in colour-wash. 
However, what art has not done for the place 
nature has. It is most romantically situated 
in the midst of orchards, fruitful meadows, 
and lovely mountain slopes. 

“ Here comes Herr Franke, and here is our 
conveyance. Not a voiture; not even a 
char-a-banc, but a barrow,—I don’t know how 
else to describe it, with an arm-chair tied on 
in front, and a plank, with a pillow upon it 
behind. And thisis the best that can be had, 
and difficulty enough there has been in ob- 
taining even it, says the vicar. He wishes to 
know what my London friends would say 
could they see me mountit. . . . 

“104 p.m.—Here we are at Montreux, and 
Antoinette is with us! That was a meeting 
But to go back to the beginning. When we 
reached E—-—— by means of the very primitive 
vehicle in which our host himself undertook 
to drive us ‘across country,’ we immediately 
made our way to the Protestant Aasteur's 
house, which is prettily situated in the midst 
of a garden. Here we found several children 
of the family at play. The two eldest boys 
scampered in as soon as they saw us, whilst a 
pretty dark-eyed little gipsy, in a round straw 
hat, stood shyly looking at us. Before we 
could reach the top of the stone steps leading 
to the house, Antoinette herself was embracing 
us both—Lina and me—in her old enthusi- 
astic, impulsive way, her arms thrown about 
our necks alternately. Then followed the 
introduction to Monsieur and Madame,—both 
delightful, warm-hearted, kindly-mannered 
people ; to their eldest little daughter, a fair- 
haired girl, quite a contrast to her sister,—the 
youngest boy, and the baby, Antoinette’s god- 
child and namesake, being christened An- 
toinette. 

“Herr Franke lost no time in begging to 


be allowed to take Mademoiselle Brautmuller 
away with us for two or three days, a request 
which was, of course, warmly seconded by 
Lina and me, and which was readily acceded 
to by the good /asteur and his wife, who 
added, indeed, that they were very glad that 
Antoinette (they called her by ner Christian 
name, and spoke of her and to her so plea- 
santly) should have a little holiday ; “they 
could not keep her from working too hard.” 

“© Mais, jevous prie, chere Madame!’ said 
A——, with a pretty little deprecatory look 
as she ran off, her expressive eyes beaming 
and her face flushed with happy excitement, 
to pack her bag and get ready. When she 
rejoined us, equipped for her journey, we 
were all seated at a long table at the family 
four o'clock goiter. 

“ Wednesday.—I was too sleepy last night 
to write more. We are all enjoying ourselves 
so much, and Antoinette is so affectionate and 
winsome, just her old self; and she has such 
pleasant stories to tell us of her Swiss home, 
and the pupils, and the little children, whom 
she seems not to know how to pet enough. 

“ On our way here yesterday in the diligence 
the village of Epesses was pointed out to us. 
It is said to have descended the mountain 
side a considerable distance on the occasion 
ofa great landslip. We also saw ‘ good Queen 
Bertha’s castle—Za tour de Marson—perched 
high up above the lake. I dare say she often 
sat looking out upon its blue waters from her 
lattice as she spun. We passed vineyard 
upon vineyard, and were told that the vine 
land is so valuable that it is sold at 3,000 
francs a journée, which is as much as a man 
can dig about in a day. f 

“ The climate here is considered the best in 
all Switzerland, and many sick people and 
invalids from all parts resort to this village. 
This morning we ascended the mountain side 
to the little Gottesacker for the sake of the 
view, and as we entered I caught sight of a 
tablet in the wall with an English inscription, 
which ran thus :— 


‘Stranger, who wanderest through our smiling land, 
Gazing around thee with admiring eye, 

Drop some kind token from thy pitying hand, 
To aid the wretched ’ere thou passest by. 

And God, who o’er this spot such beauty shed, 
From heaven shall send His blessing on thy head.’ 


“ It was touching, especially read in such a 
place, and none of us failed to comply with 
its petition, which Antoinette, who is a capital 
linguist, translated for Lina and Herr F——. 

“ Returning from the quiet burial-place, 
whose graves are carved with many an 








English name, we went to the nearest inn 
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and ordered dinner. Whilst waiting for it| heart-shaped d¢//et-doux, inscribed in a neat 
we sat dreamily resting in the deep recess| French hand, with verses or words of fare- 
of an open window of the sa//e & manger, for| well and benediction. The little body was 
it was very warm, and we were tired with| to be conveyed to its last resting-place at two 





| our clintb., At length, however, being, as|o’clock, The spirit was already happy in 


Lina says, a ‘ Geist der Unruh’) I rose, and) heaven. What a blessed thought! as the 
began to roam about the apartment, com- vicar gently suggested to the bowed-down 
menting upon the collection of paintings that | parent. 
adorned the walls, consisting chiefly of highly, ‘ My merriment was gone. I could not 
coloured prints of very purple Swiss moun- laugh or gaily chat so near the chamber of 
tains and lakes, or peasants and peasantesses | death, sweet and peaceful although it was. 
in all sorts of brilliant costumes and attitudes. | The poor father waited upon us at dinner, 
When this subject was exhausted, my’eye and I could almost have cried myself when I 
fell upon a door leading from the sa//e on looked at his tear-bedimmed eyes. 

the right, the latch of which was half raised;| “ After dinner we started on foot for the 
so I pushed it up and peeped in, hoping to| Chateau de Chillon. Of course the chief 
espy something for the general entertainment, | object of interest was Bonnivard’s pillar, with 
and indeed I was just about to cry out mer-| the two sad footprints which mark the extent 
rily, ‘Come, Antoinette, here is a doll for us to | of his walk during six cruel years that he was 
play with,’ when the words died on my lips, attached to it by a chain only three feet in 
my heart stood still, and I could feel myself|length. On the second pillar from this 


turn as white as ashes, Softly closing the 
door, I whispered, ‘In the next room lies a’ 
dead child !’ 

“They all started, then said incredulously, | 
‘No!’ 

“‘¢ There is indeed,’ I returned, and they 
came towards the door and would have 
entered, but seeing our host within, drew 
back again. 

“ * Entrez, Mesdemoiselles? he said; then. 
adding, with a subdued tone and look which 
I shall not easily forget, ‘ C’est mon petit 
garcon.’ He pointed to the cradle, in which 
lay a sweet little child of about thirteen 
months old ; the blue eyes were half open, 
the little face and hands looked like wax. 
It was dressed in a white frock, the tiny feet 
encased in socks and bright new leather 
boots ; the pretty head was crowned with a 
wreath of starry forget-me-nots, and in its! 
dimpled hand it held a bunch of ‘ flow’rets 
gay,’ while the little bed was strewed over 
with white blossoms, half concealing a little 


iby himself. 


Antoinette’s quick eyes espied Lord Byron’s 
name, which Herr Franke said was carved 
Then we saw the dreadful 
torture-room, in the centre of which is a 


|strong wooden pillar, from which suspected 


criminals were suspended by a rope attached 
to their hands from behind, and so drawn up 
and down till they confessed. If they still 
refused to do this fire was applied to the 
soles of their feet. The marks of the tor- 
turing flames are still visible in the wood. 
Next came the cell in which the condemned 
passed the night preceding execution, their 
only bed being a lowcouch of stone. Adjacent 
to this is the place of execution, furnished 
with a gallows ; and further on the dark and 
terrible dungeon overhanging the lake, with 
its three bottomless steps, down which the 
unhappy victim descended to certain destruc- 
tion, falling head long eight feet into the 
deep waters below. This chamber is called 
‘’oubliette.’ None who entered were ever 
heard of more.” 
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SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Part IV. 


LATTERLY inquiries have been made at the/ being of equal strength and cunning, neither 
neighbouring islands to ascertain the fate of, could get an advantage over the other. 
Ue after leaving Mangaia. He reached| They therefore saluted by pressing noses, 
Aitutaki, where his descendants the “ngati;and became the best of friends. Marouna 
Ue,” = “the clan of Ue,” still flourish. In| now invited Ue and Mataroi to accompany 
extravagance the story of his subsequent ad-|him to Aitutaki to avenge the wrongs of his 
ventures as told by his descendants exceeds} grandfather, king Temaeva. This being 
all others. It is as follows :— agreed to, they all started off in that famous 
A fleet of warriors from Samoa once in-| craft, “Ripe for destruction,” and in that night 
vaded Aitutaki, destroying the entire island.|of wondrous duration reached Atiu, where 
These fierce Upolu men reserved the king,| the redoubtable Kaura and Tara joined the 
Temaeva, for eating long after the fighting| expedition. Long ere break of day they 
men of Aitutaki had been devoured. Asj|reached Aitutaki, the final goal of their mid- 
escape was deemed impossible, the unhappy | night wanderings. The Samoan sentinel at 
king was allowed a little liberty. One even-|the entrance to the lagoon was at once de- 
ing he saw Tuoarangi—a man who was sup-|spatched ; a second sentinel guarding the 
posed to be dead—steal out of his conceal-|sandy beach likewise fell. Further on, a 
ment in the bush, and launch a small canoe vast block of sandstone is pointed out, where 
in order to escape to Rarotonga. ‘Temaeva|two more were destroyed ; so that the slum- 
intreated the fugitive, should he arrive in| bering warriors in the interior received no 
safety, to proceed at once to Arorangi, and intimation of impending danger. The canoe 
inquire of his daughter Maraerua (who had| was dragged up amongst some neighbouring 
married the king there) whether she had a|taro patches, and there hidden in the mud, 
brave son willing to avenge the wrongs of his defiling the stream, which to this day is, in 
grandfather. “ For,” added the captive Tema- consequence, called “ Vazeu,” or “ Muddy 
eva, “I shall be eaten up /0-morrow ; already brook.” 
the firewood and wrapping-leaves are gathered| Temaeva was still alive, and expecting 
for my oven, and the taro to be eaten with to be cooked in the morning. After greeting 
my poor body has been taken up.” his brave grandson for the first time, he gave 
In those times the nights were unusually|them some ripe bananas to eat. Marouna 
prolonged, unlike the brief nights of a dege-/and his followers now proceeded to the 
nerate age. ‘Tuoarangi safely reached Raro- houses where the successful invaders from 
tonga, and, proceeding to the home of; Upolu were sleeping. Each head was gently 
Maraerua, told his mournful tale. At once| lifted up: if heavy, being clearly the head of 
her grown-up son, Marouna, resolved to go|a warrior, it was immediately clubbed ; but it 
to the help of his unfortunate grandfather. | the head proved to be light, the owner was 
Taking off his magnificent head-dress, hethere-| permitted to sleep on till daylight, as it was 
with purchased a large double canoe, which | evidently the head of a coward. In this way 
he named “ Rautiparakiauau” =“ the fading | the leading enemies of Temaeva were quietly 
ti leaves of Auau,” 7. ¢., “ Ripe for destruction.” | disposed of. At daylight the astonished and 
A number of brave Rarotongan warriors|affrighted survivors made a feeble defence, 
accompanied Marouna. Ere startirig on his|and were to a man put to death. 
voyage he slew two or three men with his} In the division of lands which followed, 
own hand, to evince his bravery and as an|the enfranchised king bestowed great posses- 
omen of success. sions upon Ue and Kaura. At the present 
That same night Marouna reached Man-| time their respective clans form a considerable 
gaia! On proceeding to the interior his! portion of the population of that beautiful 
further progress was opposed by Ue at the little island ; but unhappily in after days these 
fountain called by his name. These men clans fought fiercely against each other, the 
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tribe of Ue gaining the victory. In the fifth 
generation from Ue Christianity was intro- 
duced to Aitutaki. 

That a descent was made upon Aitutaki 
by a hostile fleet from Upolu is doubtless 
true: that Temaeva, in the last extremity, 
gained help from Rarotonga, Mangaia, and 
Atiu, is very probable. But the Polynesian 





Williams, he introduced the gospel to Samoa 
in 1830. 

The original Tane of Mangaia was “'Tane 
giver-of-food,” deified by-his son, Papaaunuku. 
Then came “Tane striving for power,” 
whose worshippers were all condemned to 
furnish sacrifices to Rongo, tutelar god of 
Mangaia. Next in order came “ Tane-the- 





love of the marvellous is excessive ; hence ajchirper,” often called Tane-of-the-shadow” 
complete voyage of the group, which might | (Tane-i-te-ata), in allusion to the star of day 
well occupy a month, is made in a single| appearing directly over the head of Ue at 











night of unheard-of duration. 

The Mangaian story makes Ue and Mata- 
roi start off alone in search of a new home. 
The Aitutakian account represents Ue and 
Marouna as becoming friends after a smart 
trial of strength. 

In 1864 the late Rev C. Barff told me 
that the tutelar god of Huahine was Tane, 
whose worship once prevailed over Tahiti, 
and that people and god came originally from 
Manua, the eastern portion of the Samoan 
group. The proof of this, he remarked, was 
found in ancient traditions and songs pointing | 
to Manua. ‘These dovetailed with the state- 
ments of the old men of that island, or cluster 
of islets, when, in company with the lamented 





| both 


Maungaroa. 

There is a close analogy between these 
Tanes of Polynesia and the Baals of Phee- 
nicia. Zane, like habbaal, means“ husband ;” 
undergo numberless modifications ; 
Tane and Baal are invariably associated with 
the worship of heavenly bodies. ‘ane is the 


fifth son of Vatea and Papa, and is enshrined || 


in the sun (=Rd). Sometimes the morning 
star is lauded as “‘ ¢he eve of Zane ;” at other 
times Jupiter, by mistake for Venus, attained 
this distinction. Ofcourse the older colonists 
adhered firmly to ¢Aer myth concerning the 
sun as “the right eye of Vatea’’ (= noon), 
parent of gods and men; his //¢ eye being 
the moon. 


Tane is invariably regarded as a male divinity, and had innumerable modifications 
(habbatim), a few of which I subjoin :— 


. TANE, @. e., Tane-papa-kai. 
. Tane-ngaki-au. 
. Tane-kio, or Tane-i-te-ata. 


. Tane-i-te-utu. 

. Tane-i-te-kea. 

. Tane-tukia-rangi. 

. Tane-kai-aro. 

. Tane-i-te-roa. 

. Tane-mar6-uka. 

. Tane-mata-ariki. 

. Tane-arua-moana, to whom libations 
were offered of chewed Piper mythisticum, 
that he might send abundance of sprats, 
&ce., &c. 

12. Tane-ere-tue. 
13. Tane-vaerua. 
14. Tane-i-te-io. 

&c., &e., &c. 


The first four only possessed iron-wood 
representations admitted to the king’s god- 
house. 

The natives of Atiu lived in dread of 
Tane-mei-tai, 7. ¢., “ Tane-out-of-the-ocean.” 

The Mitiaro people believed that their 


Zane, piler-up (2. ¢., giver) of food. 
Tane-striving-for-power. 
Tane-the-chirper, or Tane-of-the-shadow ; 
also known as “‘ Tane-of-the-yellow-teeth.” 
Tane-of-the-Barringtonia-tree. 
Tane-consecrator-of-kings. 
Tane-the-heaven-striker. 
‘Tane-the-man-eater. 
Tane-the-tall. 
Tane-shearer-of-thatch (for dwellings). 
Tane-of-royal-face. 
Tane-guardian-of-the- ocean. 


Tane-the-storm-wave. 
Tane-the-spirit. 
Tane-inspirer-of-bravery. 


island was beautified by Tane-tarava, or 
Tane-the-all-sufficient. 

The tribe of Tane, discarding the myth of 
Ina, regarded “thunder” as “ the voice of 
Tane.” 
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TWO MEMORABLE OVENS, 


On agentle slope at Putoa, on the east of 
Mangaia, just where the mountain fern—that 
unerring token of barrenness—gives place to 
coarse long grass, and almost under the 
shadow of the high rocks, is a circular 
hollow, now only thirty-four feet across and 
comparatively shallow. It has evidently been 
the work of man in some former age. ‘Tra- 
dition says this hollow was once of great 
extent and depth, but successive displace- 
ments of clay and stones from the neighbour- 
ing hills during the heavy floods of summer 
have well-nigh filled it up. In 1854 a rain- 
storm of terrific violence brought down a 
vast quantity of déris upon the lower and 
fertile grounds in that entire district, almost 
depriving many families of the means of 
subsistence. 

At first sight an individual accustomed to 
South Sea Island life would pronounce this 
to be a monstrous oven for baking the # root 
(Dracena terminalis). But on closer investi- 
gation this would seem incredible, as no /# 
ovens were ever half so large as this must origi- 
nally have been. The real purpose for which 
this vast hole was dug is a topic of unfailing 
interest to every Mangaian. 

The “ Aitu” or god tribe was almost ex- 
tinguished at the “ Big-cave,” for speaking ill 
of the king Tamatapu. In the battle which 
followed, most of their connections and friends 
perished. And yet ina few generations after, 
the “Aitu ” tribe reappears in history. Possibly 
a few escaped the hand of Matataukiu by not 
sleeping at the “ Big-cave.”’ But the received 
explanation is that six canoes full of the 
worshippers of the same god drifted here 
from Iti (Tahiti). Thus this tribe again grew 
really formidable for numbers, and spread 
themselves all over Putoa and the contiguous 
district of Ivirua. 

The god of this tribe was Zane; but 
there were many Tanes or lesser divinities in- 
cluded under that name. Nevertheless all 
worshippers of Tane were regarded as form- 
ing one great tribe. 

These driftaways from Iti, whose names 
are preserved, brought no wives with them, 
but intermarried with the older families on 
the island. So strong did they feel themselves 
to be, that Pauteanua resolved to set up a 
grand marae shaded by a noble grove of 
trees at Ivirua. The site for the grand marae 
was well chosen, being on rising ground over- 
looking the fertile valley. The marae itself— 


long and 25 feet broad. It is now in ruins, 
and planted with paper mulberry (Morus 
papyrifera) for the manufacture of native 
cloth. Great stones are buried deep in the 
soil, three-feet, however, being exposed to 
view on all sides. In all other maraes the 
centre is filled with earth, a thick layer of 
snow-white pebbles covering the whole. But 
the “god tribe” resolved that this should 
excel all other maraes ; they therefore deter- 
mined to fill“ Maputiéi” (as it is called) with 
human heads cut off for the purpose! and this 
they did ! 

Revenge for the many cruelties practised 
upon their tribe was doubtless the motive for 
this bloody consecration. Night attacks were 
made upon the older settlers for the purpose 
of securing a number of heads. 

Cocoa-nuts are tied together by fours, for 
the convenience-of carrying. A man usually 
carries two or three such bundles on one end 
of an old spear, and an equal number on the 
other. The “ Aitu” tribe substituted human 
heads reeking with blood, tying them together 
by the hair. Entire families were slain when 
assembled at their evening meal. Hence the 
proverb, “ Hasten our meal, or the Aitu will 
be upon us, bringing terror, chilliness, and 
death!” Hence the custom* of eating the 
evening meal defore the setting of the sun, to 
avoid a surprise. 

The marae was at last filled up ; a covering 
of earth was laid on the human heads; sea- 
pebbles (still traceable) ornamented the sur- 
face, and the whole dedicated to Tane- 
Ngakiau (Tane striving-for-power). 

The Aitu had triumphed ; but the relatives 
of the murdered did not forget what had oc- 
curred. Several years elapsed ere they dared 
wreak their vengeance upon the wrong-doers. 
The mode of revenge adopted was novel and 
fearful. 

In the dry season (from July to December) 

taro is scarce. In the olden times these is- 

landers subsisted on old cocoa-nuts and wild 

yams during these months. But nuts alone 

are too rich, so that it became customary to 

dig up roots of #2. These roots were cooked 

in great ovens dug for the purpose, and 

afterwards kept in store for the winter months 

to eat with hard cocoa-nuts. 77% is remark- 

ably sweet and agreeable to the European 

palate. 

The chief of the primitive tribe of Ngariki 

at that time (circa A D. 1620), was Ungakute, 
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who announced an extraordinary oven of #. 
It was dug in the midst of the little home- 
steads of the Aitu clan, on the boundary line 
dividing Tamarua from Ivirua, the original 
settlement made by their ancestors, The # 
tree. was usually planted in avenues near their 
dwellings, so as to be ready for: cooking 
whenever the chief might give the welcome 
order to their people. 

Ungakute’s oven was professedly for a// 
Mangaia, in place of the twenty or thirty 
ovens usually prepared. The proper parties 
to-dig and get ready ovens of this sort were 
the Aitu clan, as the original Tane was 
‘‘Tane-papa-kai ” =“ Tane-piler-up-of-food,” 
and under his wing all subsequent Tanes took 
refuge. .On a given day great logs of fire- 
wood and firestones were collected. Next 
morning an enormous hole or oven was dug. 
All being ready, on the third cay a great 
crowd of men, women, and children came 
bearing great uncooked # roots. The fire- 
wood was at a given signal carefully piled up 
so as completely to fill the hollow; and on 
the top enormous stones of black basalt were 
laid, so as to cover the whole. The wood 
was now lighted in different places, and 
speedily the whole was in a fierce blaze. 
When the wood (more than half of which 
was green) was burnt out, the firestones, now 
red-hot, sank to the centre of the deep 
hollow. Now was the moment of danger, 
when the bravest and most adept selected 
long green branches of the chestnut with a 
hook at the end in order to pull these heated 
stones into proper order, so as to form, in fact, 
a red-hot pavement, on which the /# roots 
might be thoroughly and equally baked. This 
dangerous feat accomplished, lamina stripped 
off banana stalks with abundance of the 
juiciest leaves were thickly strewed over these 
glowing stones, Green limbs of trees were 
then laid over the oven, to enable men care- 
fully to pack the roots without burning their 
feet. As the oven was filled with 7, these 
sticks were gradually withdrawn. 

In packing these roots the least valuable 
part is placed downwards, the slender juicy 
tops upwards. Each person ties something 
on his own half-dozen or more big roots, so 
that there might be no confusion when the 
oven is opened. The roots require to be 
packed closely, to prevent heat from escaping 
upwards, When the oven is at last com- 
pletely filled up with #,—the biggest roots 
being in the centre, the whole is covered 
over with a vast quantity of leaves. Finally 
the oven.is covered in with earth to the 


two whole days and nights for the contents 
to get thoroughly done. Upon opening the 
oven, each person is careful to take only his 
own bundle of # roots. This is, strictly 
speaking, a steaming oven—the very best 
mode of cooking this sort of food. The pro- 
cess, however, is very laborious ; hence ¢ 
ovens were made only by order of the chiefs. 
The foregoing is a description of an or- 
dinary 4 oven. But Ungakute intended that 
his should be of a very different character. 
The greater portion of the Aitu clan at- 
tended ; and, as in duty bound, lent their aid 
in digging the oven, it being a time of peace. 
The only possible ground of suspicion was 
the gigantic proportions of this oven, the 
smoke of which, according to the tribal 
songs, ‘‘ blackened the entire heavens.” As 
soon as the tremendous fire lessened, the 
Aitu and others approached the edge of the 
oven with long green hooked sticks, appa- 
rently ready at the giving of the word to 
arrange the firestones in order. 
Ungakute shouted in stentorian tones, “ Ka 
uru te umu!”=“ Rake the oven!” At this 
each member of the devoted tribe found 
himself suddenly seized by his neighbour, 
and hurled down into the deep oven, lurid 
with red-hot charcoal and stones! Two of 
them in falling succeeded in dragging down 
each his man. Sut none of those who fell 
ever got up again ; for those who had planned 
this fearful tragedy had taken care to have at 
hand the heavy ironwood spades used the 
day previously in digging the oven, and kept 
professedly for the purpose of closirg it over 
with earth, in rea/ity in order to force back 
into the burning mass below those who might 
struggle to get up the sides. Even the half- 
grown lads belonging to the Aitu tribe were 
hurled into the oven and perished miserably 
with their parents. The bodies of this un- 
happy tribe were left to be totally consumed 
in the fire of this memorable oven, which was 
of course at once abandoned. 
The wives and mothers of the dead fled in 
horror to the rocks, and remained there until 
some few months afterwards, when the drum 
of peace was beaten. Several Aitu who 
were not present at the dreadful oven sur- 
vived this wholesale destruction of their tribe. 
The sovereignty of the island reverted to the 
original clan of Ngariki, Ungakute being 
formally declared ‘‘ temporal lord of Man- 
gaia.” The remnants of the “god ”’-tribe 
became slaves to those who had cooked their 
nearest relatives. 
Most incredible does it seem that in a 
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Aitu clan had again increased in numbers,| and from its position less liable to be filled 
this cruel trick should have been successfully | up with stones and clay. At the present time 
repeated. Yet such was the case (A.D. circa | it is forty-eight feet across, quite round, and 
1660). No new offence had been given ;| much deeper than the older one. Like that at 
but the marae, filled up with the heads of| Putoa, it is said to have been originally much 
their ancestors, had not yet been forgiven. | larger and deeper. This second oven was also 
Nothing but the utter extinction of this| dug at aboundaryline, dividing Tevaengafrom 
Aitu tribe would satisfy the malice of the} Karanga. Again the services of the ill-fated 
clan who boasted to have sprung out of the|tribe were called into requisition to dig 
earth. another monstrous oven to their own destruc- 
The leading chief amongst this dominant |tion. In all respects the second catastrophe 
tribe, the worshippers of Motoro, was Kaveufu,| was similar to the first, except that in the 
who emulated the fame of Ungakute. This) latter instance none of the dominant tribe 
time the oven was dug at the foot of a hill! perished with their victims. Moreover Ka- 
near the rocks on the zorth of the island. | veutu and his friend so arranged their plans 
This wild and desolate neighbourhood is that nearly all the ramifications of the doomed 
called Angaitu. As the crest of the hills is tribe worshipping Tane perished in the 
further removed, this second oven is much flames, women and children included. 
larger than that at Putoa, being more recent,) As Koroa sang in modern times (1817) — 


The flaming ovens devoured the Aitu ; 


Te umu Aitu, na veravera o Iti ra é! | 
The flaming ovens devoured those from Iti. 


Te umu Aitu, na veravera o Iti. 


The known survivors were the priest, clayey soil are known as “Nga umu Aitu” = 
Tepunga, Tevaki, and Teko, wife of the'“ovens for the Aitu tribe.” Truly the 
famous Mautara. Kaveutu was proud of heathen are “hateful and hating each 
having become in his turn despotic temporal other!” 
sovereign ; and especially proud of having, At the “death-talk ” of Arokapiti (1817), 
wreaked full vengeance on the defenceless| Koroa recited a song (his own), of which I 
remnants of the Aitu. | give a verse :— 

To this day these gaping holes in the’! 


Mani nga toa o te Ait; !Hail to (the memory of) the warriors of the Aitu 
O te Aitu, ei kaunio ia Maputt | tribe 

I te kapua anga mai, Who filled up the marae of Maputu 

O nga kapu o Tetuma é ! Against the day of its dedication ! 
E aaki mai nga pongae ! What rows of human heads !— 

Kua tae oki i te tuuri karaii | A crime ne’er to be forgiven, 

E te tatakanini. For which men, women, and children 
Kua piri ake, e Tevaki e, ei Putuputukian Were in after days exterminated. 
Eiaa ra o te ata kura i iti é! None were saved but Tevaki, 
Who worshipped the red light in the east. 


ADVENTURE OF THE SURVIVOR OF THE AITU TRIBE, 


One day the accustomed present of food; Motoro, Mautara fellinto an ecstasy produced 
from the chiefs was brought to Mautara, as, by swallowing an unusual quantity of Pier 
priest of Motoro, garnished by the cooked | mythisticum. With eyes ready to start out 
head of Tepunga. Now Tepunga was priest of| of their sockets and in great agitation, he 
Tane, the god worshipped by Mautara himself. | said in unearthly tones, “I, Motoro, require 
Of course this was a studied insult to the wily| of So-and-so, my faithful worshippers and 
priest of Ngariki, who for the present dis-| distinguished chiefs, a most costly offering. 
sembled his anger. Mautara did not taste On a given day the firstborn of each must 
the head of Tepunga ; not, however, as object-| be slain and eaten in my honour by the tribe 
ing to such diet, but because it would draw/ of Ngariki, descended from Great Rongo !” 
down upon him the anger of his own divinity.|_ From this fearful command no appeal lay, 
The corpse had first been offered to Great} Mautara professed to be horror-stricken, but 
Rongo; and then, contrary to all prece-| he had merely been ¢he mouthpiece of their 
dent, the offering had been despoiled of its|god. On the day appointed these poor child- 
head. ren, the flower of the ruling clan, were killed, 

Mautara thirsted for revenge. At a meet-| cooked, and eaten by the assembled tribe in sup- 
ing of chiefs at the grand marae of their god|posed obedience to the will of Motoro! 
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Tepunga was amply avenged. Mautara in 


the hunted hated priest of Tane to the well- 


after years confessed that it was all a trick of} built reed dwelling of Mautara. 


his own, to wreak his vengeance upon those 
who had so barbarously insulted him. 

Tevaki, uncle of the crafty Mautara, now 
became priest of Tane, the ilast of his race. 
It was he who put the priest of Motoro up to 
the cruel trick of demanding the firstborn of 


Upon his arrival, Tevaki was hidden inside 
the “ pa tikoru,” or that part of the dwelling 
curtained off with a piece of sacred cloth. 
On no pretence whatever could this sanctuary 
be invaded. His presence there was for a 
long time kept a profound secret. Mean- 


the ruling tribe. Four preceding priests of | while the rocks of Putoa which he had just 


Tane had all been laid in sacrifice on the 
bloody altar of Rongo. Tevaki and his four 
grown-up sons must be slain. The sons fell 
fighting,—the, eldest Tuarau, at Tamarua, 
where for some days he was concealed ina 
dense growth of brushwood. The spot 
where he was clubbed is now the site of the 
school-house of that village. 

The now childless Tevaki hid himself in 
the rocks of Tevaenga. Daily search was 
made for him by his foes. One rainy night 
he descended from his lofty and almost inac- 
cessible hiding-place into the interior in the 
hope of meeting his nephew Mautara, whose 
priestly duties detained him a few days at 
that part of the island. A venerable chestnut 
tree is pointed out as the place where he 
took shelter during the storm, until he be- 
lieved that his foes were all wrapped in sleep. 
At length he started a second time for the 
hut of Mautara, which was surrounded by the 
members of the hostile tribe. The trembling 
old man succeeded in reaching the house 
unobserved. After a weeping welcome the 











left were thoroughly searched by the foes of 
Tevaki. Eventually the truth leaked out, and 
constant watch was kept near the dwelling 
of Mautara for the old man, should he unwit- 
tingly put himself in the power of his foes by 
leaving the charmed dwelling of the priest. 
Even Tokoau, the factotum of Mautara, pro- 
posed again and again that Tevaki should be 
eaten ; for Tokoau was passionately fond of 
human flesh. A minute’s walk outside the 
house would have cost Tevaki his life. Such 
was the wonderful ascendency which Mautara 
maintained, that his old uncie lived a zhole 
year inside the curtained partition. amu 
was concealed with difficulty for one month by 
his father-in-law, and at last had to run for 
his life when the sanctuary was invaded.* 

At the expiration of the year (circa a.p, 

1720) the battle of Arira was fought, putting 

an end to the supremacy of the original tribe 

which had so persistently sought the life of 

Tevaki. The utter rout of Ruanae at 

Bukuatoi, some two years later, removed all 

fear, as Teuanuku was declared warrior chief 

of Mangaia. 





hungry fugitive ate a good meal, and con- 
sulted with Mautura as to the best means of 
securing his safety. That his foes would 
relent was out of the question, his offence 
being that he was the last of the hated tribe 
of Tane, and priest of that rival god. 

It was resolved that Tevaki should start at 
once for Putoa, and hide in the rocks and 
thickets of that neighbourhood. The rain 
still fell in torrents. With leaves of gigantic 
taro (Arum costatum) for umbrellas, the elder 


sons of Mautara (Teuanuku and Raumea) | clan. 


led the childless old man to a cave in the 


district indicated. A quantity of cooked taro embracing the word of God in 1824. Their 
left with him sufficed for the present. Fortu-| honest pride is that they early gave up their 
nately, the two young men got back before! idols and embraced Christianity. 
dawn, so that their nocturnal travels were un-/and Rakoia were distinguished chiefs of this 
. |clan, who did all they could to aid the cause 
Mautara soon afterwards returned to his/of truth and righteousness in their day. 
own hereditary lands on the southern part of | Numerous deacons and evangelists have been 
the island. The house of the priest was set | furnished by this family. 


suspected. 


up at the head of the valley, where, strangely 
enough, six minor valleys open up to view in 
lovely perspective. 











+ . come proverbial. Native preachers love to urge poor 
Tevaki’s residence at sinners, hunted by Satan, to take sure refuge inside 


Putoa becoming suspected, under cover of a | «te pa tikoru o Jesu” = “ the curtained sanctuary of 
dark night the same young man conducted | Christ.” 


Tevaki became nowa man of consequence, 
and lived to a very advanced age. He be- 
came the father of a boy who grew to man- 
hood under the fostering care of his cousins, 
and eventually became the founder of the 
present numerous tribe called “ Ngati Tane ” 
= “the descendants of the god Tane,” who 
claim almost half the island as their own. 
Thus the last survivor of the Aitu became 
the author of a new and altogether prosperous 


The tribe of Tane has the honour of first 
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In 1854, Kaveriri, one of their number,|by the savage natives of the island of Fate, 
“counted not his life dear unto him, so that| one of the New Hebrides. 
he might finish his course with joy, and the| The rival ‘ gods,” Motoro and Tane, now 
ministry he had received of the Lord Jesus.’’| repose quietly in the museum of the London 
He was one of five who were slain and eaten | Missionary Society. 





INTERLUDE TO THE FETE OF PARIMA. 
By Tuka, circa 1816. 


First band. 
Ia Ue te vari i te marae, Ue set up the first altar, 
Te vari i Putoa, na itiki o Tane é! His home was at Putoa, 
Uia, Uia Tane e, ei ataé ! Where the morning star stood o’er him. 


Second band. 
Tiroa te pia i Itianga ; Tiroa was offered in sacrifice, 
Kua kapitia Matariki, Matariki, alas ! shared his fate; 
O na pia o Tane é! Both were priests of Tane, 
E rua katoa i Ariki nei. | Offered to their relentless gods. 
First band. 
Pangeara Tepunga i Ngaua. E’en Tepunga was laid on the altar, 
Te kapu i te upoko,— The sacrifice was headless! _ 
Kua rika te kiri o Mautara, Mautara himself was horror-stricken_ 
O na raverave na Ngariki nei. | At the atrocities of the tribe Ngariki. 


Second band. 


Kua ora Tevaki ia Raumea, Tevaki alone was saved by Raumea ; 
Ei tamaru na Mautara, | Under the shadow of the great Mautara 
E ora i Kaukare nei. His only son Kaukara was secure. 


First band. 


Kua ora Iva-nui-tarava etu, | The band of Orion now shines brilliantly, 
E Mere, kuakake va te pa etu nei, Sirius too, and all the stars of heaven. 


Second band. 


Kaa kake te uri a Vairanga | The posterity of Vairanga * yet survive ; 
O ngati Kaki, tei takina i te ra nei. The descendents of Kaki now prosper. 


First band. 
Taki na i te ra ia iti, Prosperity now smiles upon Mataroi, 
Te ra ia Roi, ei tukirua Despite the two great attempts 
Ite pou tai o Tane é, reia! To destroy the tribe of Tane. 
second band. 
Reia e ti etu, paoa e Aumea, Once the stars} fought, valiantly did Aumea 
Na Mere te vai e va ’i mai, — | (Aldebaran) f 
Te vai ia atea: na umu aitu And Sirius fight the Pleiades, 
Na Kaveutu te amo ia Ngati Tane nei, And were victorious. Zhus were the Attu 
Consumed in the fiery ovens of Kaveulu.t 
Chorus. 
Taki na ake Ngariki é! Mighty is the tribe of Ngariki ! 
E maunga i te ra nei. | A mountain touching the sun! 





* Vairanga, Kaki, Mataroi, are the names of three ; shadowing forth the lurid ovens which in a former age 
chiefs of the original drift canoes from Tahiti. “Ue” | consumed their worshippers. 

came later. t Both ovens are for poetical purposes attributed to 
+ Star-worship was indelibly associated with this | the author of the second. Kaveutu was of the same 
tribe. Aldebaran and Sirius are red stars, as if| tribe as Ungakute, and fossidly a descendant of his. 
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Towards midnight the music and dancing 
ceased. The performers arranged themselves 
into two bodies, reciting alternately stanza 
by stanza until the last, when both parties 
met and recited the final verse with tremen- 
dous emphasis. The drum was again beaten, 


and the aja or semi-drama proceeded. 
This chanting or plaintive recitation was 
the true Polynesian mode of singing. Singing, 
as we understand the term, is in the native 
mind indelibly associated with Christianity. 
W. WYATT GILL. 





THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


THE Prince of Wales, during his visit to 
Bombay, received a visitor who bore the 
somewhat melodramatic title of “The Old 
Man of the Mountain,” and, as such, laid 
claim to the headship of the “ Assassins,” an 
order which, though happily extinct in these 
prosaic days, was once a terrible and wide- 
spreading agency by which some of the 
mightiest potentates of the East and most 
chivalrous princes of Europe were compelled 
to obey its secret behests, or expect the al- 
ternative of a sudden and tragic death, The 
most superficial reader of the history of the 
Middle Ages is aware of the existence of this 
order of Assassins, and of their chief, “the 
Old Man of the Mountain;” but it was not 
until the origin and transactions of this ex- 
traordinary sect had been investigated by the 
learning and research of the chevalier Joseph 
van Ritter,* who has accumulated details 
from the pages of European and Asiatic 
writers, that we have acquired full and 
authentic information regarding them. This 
work has been translated into English by 
Dr. Wood, to whom, and to a review pub- 
lished in the columns of the Asiatic Journal, 
we are indebted for this paper. 

The order of the Assassins was a branch 
of the great sect of Ismaelites, so called from 
Ismael ben Jaffer, the “ seventh Imam.” The 
esoteric doctrines of Ismaelism received a 
new and dangerous tincture from Abdallah 
ben Maimun, whose object was to undermine 
in secret the religion of Islam, with the view 
of attaining political authority. He divided 
his mysterious tenets into seven heads or 
degrees, which were imported gradually ; the 
last inculcated the vanity of all religion. 
They were spread by means of dais, or emis- 
saries, one of whom initiated Ahmed ben 
Eshaas, surnamed Karmath, who became 


* “The History of the Assassins, derived from 
Oriental Sources, By the Chevalier Joseph Von 
Hammer. Translated from the German by Oswald 
Po i Wood, M.D. London, 1835: Smith and 

er. 





leader of the Karmathites, a band of san- 
guinary infidels who despised the secret pro- 
cess of Ben Maimun, and whose desperate 
atrocities and resolution of religion into policy 
threatened Islamism, and, in fact, every faith, 
with extermination. In A.H. 297 (A.D. 909) 
a dai, or missionary, of the sect of Abdallah, 
pretending a descent from Ismael ben Jaffer, 
succeeded in seating himself on the throne of 
Egypt, under thename of Obeydallah Mehdi, 
and became the founder of the Egyptian 
Khalifs, known by the name of Fatimites. 
The tenets of the sects, which combined 
politics and religion, were disseminated with 
great advantage to the Fatimite princes 
throughout the Mohammedan world ; and a 
dai, named Hassan ben Sabah Hamairi, the 
son of Ali, a Sheeah, founded a new sect, 
that of the Eastern Ismaelites, or Assassins. 

Hassan was placed by his father under the 
tuition of a celebrated doctor of the Soonna, 
named Mowafek Nishaburi, where he had as 
fellow-pupils Omah Khaim, afterwards cele- 
brated as an astronomer and poet, and 
Nisamulmulk, subsequently grand vizier 
under three of the Seljukide sultans. The 
ambition of Hassan manifested itself in early 
years. He united with his fellow-pupils in a 
bond to share their future fortunes. When 
Nisam became vizier, Hassan claimed from 
him the fulfilment of his obligation, and was 
invested by the vizier with titles and revenues. 
He treacherously endeavoured to undermine 
the credit of his benefactor with the sultan, 
but failing, retired from court. One day he 
concluded his complaints against the sultan 
and vizier by observing that if he had had at 
his bidding but two devoted friends, he would 
soon have overturned the power of both. 
“These remarkable words,” says M.von Ham- 
mer, unveil the profound and extensive plans 
of the founder of the Assassins, who already 
contemplated the ruin of kings and ministers ; 
the canon of the whole policy of this order 
of murderers is comprised in them. 

During the stormy reigns of the early 
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Seljukide princes, Hassan Sabbah was occu- 
pied ir laying the foundation of his power. 
The dais of the Egyptian khalif, Mostansur, 
pervaded Asia, in order to gain proselytes to 
infidelity and revolt; and by one of them 
Hassan was initiated, and became a mis- 
sionary and teacher of atheism himself. He 
set out from Persia, whither he had retired 
from the court of Sultan Malek, to Egypt, and 
was received by the khalif, with the distinction 
to which his talents and fame entitled him. 
Hassan took part immediately in the political 
intrigues of the court; he was involved in a 
quarrel with the commander-in-chief, by 
whose influence he was thrown into prison, and 
thence shipped off to Africa. While on board 
the vessel a storm arose, but Hassan boldly 
claimed supernatural protection from peril, 
and defied the terrors of the storm. The 
vessel was driven from her course towards 
Syria, where Hassan landed, and proceeded 
to preach his doctrine throughout that country, 
Bagdad, Persia, and the adjoining provinces, 

Having matured his plans, he now fixed 
upon the impregnable fortress of Alamut, or 
Alamout, 50° 30’ E. long, 36° N. lat., as the 
central point or pivot of his power. He had 
previously sent thither a trusty and skilful 
dai, to invite the inhabitants secretly to swear 
fealty to Mostansur, and most of them had 
done so; and Hassan, partly by stratagem, 
partly by force, obtained possession of the 
castle of Alamut in the year of the Hegira 
483, A.D. 1090. 

Long experience and extensive knowledge 
of mankind, profound study of politics and 
history, had taught the son of Sabah that 
an atheistical and immoral system was more 
calculated to accomplish the ruin than the 
establishment of dynasties, and the confusion 
rather than the order of states ; that lawless- 
ness may be the canon of the ruler, but ought 
never to be the code of the subject; that 
the many are only held together by the 
bridle of the law, and that morality and re- 
ligion are the best sureties of the obedience 
of nations and the security of princes. We 
have seen this maxim acted upon with suc- 
cess in modern times. Hassan now began 
to lay the foundation of his own political 
power, though ostensibly acting as a dai, or 
nuncio, of the Egyptian khalif. The pos- 
session of the castle of Alamut gave him a 
command over the whole district of Rudbar, 
in which mountainous district it was situated ; 
and whilst he was busied in framing the basis 
of his religious and political system, he did 
not neglect the cultivation of the soil and 
the rearing of supplies. 


The groundwork of his system was the 
maxim, “ Nothing is true, and all is allowed,” 
which was, however, imparted to but few, and 
concealed under the veil of austere piety. 

Hitherto the Ismaelites had only two 
orders or classes, the dais, or emissaries ; and 
the refiks, or fellows, who were persons initi- 
ated into the secret doctrines. Hassan now 
found it expedient to add a third, consisting 
of active agents and blind fanatics, who would 
become ready tools in the hands of their 
superiors ; these were called fedavei, or self- 
devoted. “ Habited in the hues of innocence 
and blood, white robes and red turbans, boots 
or girdles, and of pure devotion and murder, 
armed with daggers, constantly at the ser- 
vice of the grand master, they formed his 
guard, the executioners of his deadly orders, 
the sanguinary tools of the ambition and re- 
venge of the order of Assassins.” 

The grand master was called Sidna, our 
Lord ; and commonly Sheikh al Jebel, “ old 
man or supreme master of the mountain,” 
because the order always possessed them- 
selves of castles in the mountainous regions 
of Irak, Kuhistan, and Syria. He was 
neither king nor prince, in the usual sense of 
the terms, but had the title of Sheikh, 
which implies both elder and lord.* 

“ The flat part of a country,” says Hammer, 
** is always commanded by the more moun- 
tainous, and the latter by the fortresses scat- 
tered through it.” To become master of these 
by stratagem or force, and to awe princes 
either by fraud or fear, and to arm the mur- 
derer’s hand against the enemies of the order, 
was the political maxim of the Assassins. 
Their internal safety was secured by the 
strict observance of religious ordinances ; 
their external by fortresses and the poniard. 
From the proper subjects of the order, or 
the profane, was only expected the fulfilment 
of the duties of Islamism, even of the most 
austere, such as refraining from wine and 
music ; from the devoted satellites was de- 
manded blind subjection and the faithful use 
of their daggers. The emissaries, or initiated, 
worked with their heads, and led the arms in 
execution of the orders of the sheikh, who, 
in the centre of his sovereignty, tranquilly 
directed, like an animating soul, their hearts 
and poniards to the accomplishment of his 
ambitious projects. 

Immediately under him (the grand ene) 
stood the dai/kebir, grand recruiters or gran 
priors, his lieutenants in the three provinces 
to which the power of the order extended, 


* D’Herbelot erroneously represents. the Assassins 





as a dynasty of princes. 
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namely, Jebal, Kuhistan, and Syria. Beneath 
them were the dai, or religious nuncios and 
political emissaries in ordinary, as initiated 
masters. The fellows (ve#) were those who 
were advancing to the mastership through 
the several grades of initiation into the 
secret doctrine. The guards of the order, 
the warriors, were the devoted murderers 
(fedavie), and the /assik (aspirants) seem to 
have been the novices or lay brethren, 

Besides this sevenfold gradation from 
sheikh (grand master), dailkeber (grand 
prior), dai (master), refk (fellows), fedavie 
(agents), /assik (lay brothers), down to the 
profane, or the people, there was also another 
sevenfold gradation of the spiritual hierarchy, 
who applied themselves exclusively to the 
before-mentioned doctrine of the Ismaelis 
concerning the seven speaking and seven 
mute imams, and belonged more properly to 
the theoretical framework of the schism than 
to the destruction of political powers. 

Sultan Malek soon saw the consequences 
likely to result from Hassan’s possession of 
Alamut, and endeavoured to dislodge him. 
The “devoted ” soon disposed of the vizier, 
Nisamulmulk ; so that one of his early friends 
was the first victim of Hassan’s atrocious 
policy. The Sultan Malek shortly after- 
wards died, not without suspicion of poison 
administered by some of the secret agents 
of Hassan Sabah. 

The assassins were now generally regarded 
as without the pale of the law, and the 
Ismaelites in general were involved in the 
same sentence, and anathematized in fe/was 
and judgments against the mu/ahid, or im- 
pious. Retaliation, however, only stimulated 
the malice and provoked the revenge of the 
new sectaries, and their daggers were directed 
against personages of the highest rank. 

The civil wars among the Mohammedan 
princes facilitated the views of Hassan, whose 
partisans continued to acquire fortresses even 
in the heart of Persia, and at Ispahan itself. 
When the Crusaders invaded Syria the Assas- 
sins were perpetrating their murders and 
extending their possessions in that country ; 
and the historians of the Crusades have re- 
corded some extraordinary details respecting 
them, which afforded, indeed, till a compara- 
tively late period, the only popular account 
of these desperadoes. 

Hassan Sabah died a.H. 518 (A.D. 1124), of 
old age, after a blood-stained reign as Grand 
Master of thirty-five years, during which he 
never Once quitted the castle of Alamut, and 
removed not more than twice from his cham- 
ber tothe terrace. Immovable in one spot, 





and persisting in one plan, he meditated the 
revolutions of empires by carnage and rebel- 
lion, or wrote rules for his order, and the 
catechism of the secret doctrine of libertinism 
and impiety. He bequeathed his authority 
jointly to two of his dais, Kia Busurg-Amid, 
of the Castle of Lamin, and Abu Ali, of 
Kaswin, dividing the government between 
them in such a manner that the latter was 
invested with the external command and 
civil administration, and Busurg-Amid, as 
proper Grand Master, with the supreme 
spiritual power and government of the 
order. 

The new sheikh pursued the same san- 
guinary policy as his predecessor ; the most 
illustrious of his enemies fell beneath the 
daggers of his agents,* whilst new castles 
were taken or built. Some of the princes of 
the East did not scruple to retaliate assas- 
sination with assassination. A master and 
fellow were butchered at the court of 
Mahmud, the Sultan of Irak, after kissing 
the prince’s hand, which was visited by 
an irruption of the Assassins, who carried 
their murders and devastations to the very 
gates of Kaswin. We insert, as a sample 
of the manner in which the assassina- 
tions were effected, the account of that of 
Moin-ed-din, vizier of Sultan Saudjar. The 
ruffian entered his service as a groom; on 
the vizier going into the stable to inspect his 
horses, the false groom, who was naked to 
obviate any suspicion of his being an Assassin, 
caused a horse to rear whose bridle he held, 
and, on pretence of quieting the animal, 
seized him by the mane, in which he had 
concealed a dagger, and stabbed the vizier. 

Meanwhile the power and insolence of the 
order attained its height in Syria ; Banias, 
the ancient Balanea, was the centre of their 
authority. 

The Crusaders and the Assassins, both 
intent upon the same design, the destruction 
of Islamism, were brought to act in concert. 
“ Hugo de Payens, the first grand master of 
the Templars, seems to have been the prin- 
cipal agent in urging Baldwin II., King of 
Jerusalem, to this strange alliance of the cross 
and the dagger.” In fulfilment of a treaty, 
the Christians were to obtain, by means of 
the order, possession of the city of Damascus, 
in exchange for Tyre. But the design was 
discovered, and the Crusaders, as well as the 
Assassins in the city, were severely handled. 


* “Tn the annals of the Assassins,” says M. Von 
Hammer, “is found the chronological enumeration 
of all nations who have fallen victims. 
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Kia Busurg, after he had signalized his 
career by the assassination of the Khalifs Abu 
Al-Mansur and Mostarshed, died after a reign 
of fourteen years, and named his son 
Mohammed grand master: from this period 
the succession became hereditary in the 
family of Busurg-Amid. Mohammed began 
with the assassination of the Khalif Rashid, 
successor of Mostarshed; he fell by the 
poniard of two Assassins who had mingled 
with his retinue. 

Meanwhile the esoteric doctrines of the 
order were successfullly covered, under a veil 
of piety, from the eyes of the people, who 
saw, in the numerous victims of the poniard, 
only the enemies of religion, whom the 
vengeance of heaven had visited by the arm 
of a secret tribunal. The superiors of the 
order did not claim sovereignty in their own 
name, but in that of “the invisible imam,” of 
whom they were the apostles, and who was to 
appear, at some future period, to assert a 
dominion over the earth, whilst they pretended 
to be strict observers of the rites of Islam. 

Kia Mohammed, who had neither the 
intellect nor the experience of his predeces- 
sor, became jealous of his son Hassan, who 
was anxious to innovate in the order as a 
prophet. When he succeeded to the grand 
mastership he determined to preach openly 
and in person the “irreprehensibility of 
crime.” Accordingly, in the year 559 (A.D. 
1163) the inhabitants of Rudbar were col- 
lected in the castle of Alamut, when Hassan 
ascended the mimbar, or pulpit, and in an 
obscure and perplexing discourse declared 
that that was the day of “ the revelations of 
the imam ;” and that they were now released 
from the obligations of the law. and the 
burthen of all commands and prohibitions. 

From this day is dated the proper epoch 
of the promulgation of the mulahid, or 
impious doctrines ; and as the Moslems com- 
puted their time from the flight of Mahomet, 
so did the mudahid from “the revelation of 
the Imam,” whom Hassan proclaimed him- 
self to be, and consequently the true succes- 
sor of the Prophet, pretending that he was 
descended by blood from the Fatimite 
Khalifs. The pulpits now resounded with 
the name of Hassan instead of that of the 
Egyptian Khalif, and “thus were the bounds 
of duty and morals at once and openly 
violated. Undismayed, and with heads erect, 
vice and crime stalked over the ruins of 
religion and social order; and murder, which 
had hitherto felled the destined victims under 
the mask of blind obedience, and as the 


indiscriminate massacres.” The history of 
his successors is a series of murders, in which 
policy appears to have sometimes suspended 
the dagger of the devoted when more was 
expected from the living agency than from 
the death of the victim. 

The celebrated Salah-ed-din, commonly 
called Saladin, who had destroyed the Fa- 
timite power in Egypt, was the natural 
enemy of the order, and consequently their 
daggers were incessantly directed against 
him. He was twice wounded in attempts 
upon his life. 

The Assassins, who at first treated and 
temporized with the Crusaders—a sect of the 
order actually offering to undergo baptism,— 
at length unsheathed their daggers against 
the Christian princes. Two Assassins, dis- 
guised as monks, stabbed Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, lord of Tyre, in the market-place of 
that city, and both European and Asiatic 
historians accuse Richard, King of England, 
of being the instigator of this action. M. von 
Hammer gives, we think, too ready credit to 
this accusation, the proofs of which, though 
undoubtedly strong, are at variance with the 
generous character of the king. 

The blind submission of the /edavie, or 
agents of the order, is strikingly exemplified 
in an anecdote of this period. In a.D. 1194, 
Henry, Count of Champagne, passed, on his 
journey into Armenia, near the territory of 
the Assassins. The grand prior invited the 
count into his fortress,and showed him several 
castles and lofty turrets. On each look-out 
stood two guards in white; and in order to 
convince the count what ready instruments 
of obedience the order had, the prior gave a 
signal, and two of the guards threw themselves 
from the top of the tower and were dashed to 
pieces. He offered, if the count desired it, 
that all the whites should do the same. 

Being absolved from all the obligations of 
Islam, the Assassins rioted in enjoyment ; at 
each of the central fortresses, in Persia and 
Syria, at Alamut and Massiat, was a luxurious 
garden, which realized all the sensual plea- 
sures of the Moslem’s paradise. Before a 
youth was initiated in the Assassins’ service 
he was invited to the table of the grand 
master or grand prior, where he was intoxi- 
cated with Aashish, an inebriating electuary 
prepared from the leaves of hemp, and then 
carried into the garden, which, on awakening, 
he took for paradise ; everything around him, 
the bowers of roses, bubbling fountains, 
ravishing music, and black-eyed maidens, 
confirming his delusion. After tasting these 
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from golden goblets, he sunk into a lethargy| Roku-ed-din Rarshah, by Magukhan, the 
promoted by opiates, and’ was transported} Mogul conqueror, who, at the entreaty of the 
again to the table of the superior, who} Khalif of Bagdad, sent his brother Hulaku, 
endeavoured to persuade him that corporeally | who marched from Kara Kurum in A.D. 1253. 
he had not left his side, but that spiritually | By the treachery of an adviser, and the per- 
he had been rapt into paradise, and enjoyed} severance of Hulaku, Roku-ed-din was in- 
a foretaste of the bliss which awaited those| duced to make his submission to the Khan. 
who devoted their lives to the service of the} The castles of the Assassins, which surren- 
order. The Baron de Lacey and other|dered by direction of the captive grand 
Oriental scholars deduce the name of the/ master, were demolished, and their treasures 
order, or rather of their agents, called in/seized. The fortress of Alamut stood out for 
Arabic Hashashin, Latinized by Western | a day or two, but at length submitted, and the 
writers of the Middle Age Assassini, and | armies of the order were scattered and anni- 
adopted by modern languages, from the in-jhilated. The weak Roku-ed-din was suffered 
toxicating liquor, Aashish, used in the way |to live till the whole of the possessions of the 
already mentioned, and also to stimulate the | order were surrendered, when he was put to 
devoted to their dreadful office. Others|death (a.p. 1257) on the banks of the Oxus. 
assert that the term is the plural of Aassas,| All his family shared the same fate, and 
a nocturnal thief. ;Mangu gave orders that the Ismaelites, 
Jelaleddin, the grandson of Hassan, on/| without distinction of sex or age, should be 
obtaining the mastership, abrogated what his | exterminated—an order which was executed 
father and grandfather had done, and stood/| without compunction. ‘“ The crime had been 
forward as the restorer of Islamism, erecting | terrible, but}no less terrible was the punish- 
mosques and establishing the call to prayers, | ment.” 
and inviting around him Imams and readers} The grand prior of Syria refused to obey 
of the Koran. This recantation M. de Ham-|the grand master’s orders to submit, and the 
mer imputes to refined hypocrisy, though he | Mongols were too distant to enforce them ; 
admits that no murder stains the history|but here we may properly terminate the his- 
of Jelaleddur’s reign, which lasted twelve tory of the Assassins, though M. de Hammer 
years. | continues to trace the lingering authority of 
Under his son Mohammed the order /the remnant till their complete annihilation 
relapsed into their habits of impiety and/as a power. Remains of the Ismaelites, says 
crime. He died by poison, and murder | the reviewer in the Asiatic Journal, still exist 
began to rage amongst these miscreants|in Persia and Syria, but merely as one of 
themselves. ‘Their crimes, which had almost | the many sects and heresies of Islamism, 
free scope for 170 years, at length were | without means or desire to attain their former 


closed in the reign of the last grand master, |i 
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SKETCH OF A FRENCH MARRIAGE IN THE 
PROVINCES. 


By Jj. F. 


“ Ou, Madame la Baronne, I should like it{‘*‘ Garde Nationale’? we had seen smok- 
of all things!” was my reply to a charming | ing below, advanced towards us, and beg- 
French lady (to whose youngest daughter I| ging we would excuse the fact of our not 
was governess) on her kindly proposing I | having been at once ushered into the “ salon 
should accompany herself, Monsieur le Baron, | of Monsieur le Maire,” requested us to follow 
their eldest daughter, her intended, and that | him. 
gentleman’s uncle, to the Mayor’s, for the} We did so, and were conducted to another 
purpose of celebrating the civil marriage of|apartment, which, in its arrangement and 
the young couple, which is always performed | general aspect, unpleasantly reminded one 
in the quietest manner possible, the whole | of a dentist’s waiting-room, and seemed cal- 
“pomp and circumstance” being reserved for| culated to produce a similar depressing effect 
the following day, when the religious part of| upon the nervous system. 
the ceremony takes place, and the partiesare| We had waited here but a few minutes 
duly married in church. | when two persons entered, each carrying a 
But as this was only the civil marriage, we| large register, which they deposited on a 
proceeded to the municipal residence without | table covered with green baize and much 
making any change in our usual morning|stained with milk, which graced the centre 
toilettes. We might even have walked there, |of this lugubrious chamber. 
as the distance from the chateau was but} These two individuals, on entering, had 
trifling, had it not been for the circumstance | taken no notice of our party beyond a sort of 
of an extraordinary amount of shopping which | general bow, which seemed meant to include 
Madame la Baronne had on hand, and being | us all. 
rather pressed for time, she had ordered the| They now commenced writing at a furious 
carriage. |rate in the registers, murmuring the punctu- 
We soon reached our destination, and on/ation to themselves as they proceeded— 
alighting we perceived a door which opened | “ comma, semicolon, full stop.” At last one 
into a large sombre-looking apartment, occu-|of them asked the respective names, ages, 
pied by about a dozen drummers of “1a Garde and residences of the young couple whom the 
Nationale,” who were smoking short black | speaker designated the “ contracting parties.” 
pipes. The bride elect whispered in my ear, | These questions being answered, the scraping 
“ Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle, quel endroit detest-\of the pens and the murmured accompani- 
able! What a fortunate circumstance I did| ment of punctuation recommenced, till the 
not put on my grey silk dress!” /same official who had asked the questions 
We soon passed through this uninviting | having finished the document upon which he 
chamber, ascended a dirty staircase, and on|was engaged, began to read it aloud (and 
reaching the summit found ourselves in a| painfully through his nose). It was a long 
long corridor containing a vast number of| preamble, in which was set forth with many 
glass doors, above which were written several | French legal terms that the said “contracting 
different announcements, such as, “ Funerals| parties,’ with the full consent of parents, 
(turn the handle) ;” ‘ Register Office of|agreed to take each other for life, to dwell 
Deaths (knock loudly) ;” “ Births (ring the| together as man and wife, that death only 
bell) ;’ Marriages (please turn to the right).” | could release them from the aforesaid promise, 
We followed the latter direction, and having | &c., &c. The French law does not recognise 
“turned to the right” as requested, entered a| divorce, although under certain circumstances 
stuffy apartment pervaded by an extremely | it permits “ séparation des biens,” &c. ; but in 
disagreeable odour which made one feel|no case can either party re-marry during the 
almost sick. Fortunately, an individual in | other’s lifetime. 
uniform, and bearing a stgong family like-| But to return to our francés. Having con- 
ness to the dissipated members of the|cluded the exordium, the official requested 
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them to sign their names, which the bride- 
groom did with a shaking hand, a pale face, 
and a nervousness that, seeing the ceremony 
(if ceremony it could be called) was rather 
ludicrous than imposing, surprised me, and 
evidently annoyed the bride, who, after also 
affixing her name, asked in an aggrieved 
tone,— 

“Ts that all? Surely it isn’t finished !” 

“* Not yet, dearest,” said the bridegroom ; 
“we have still to go before Monsieur le 
Maire.” 

“I hope we sha’n’t be much longer, I’m 
sure,” said the bride, “for I must positively 
be at my dressmaker's by three o’clock. Do 
you know that, Eugéne?” 

If Eugéne did or did not remember that 
important fact, he made no direct reply, but, 
offering his arm to the bride, observed,— 

“ Through this door we shall get to ‘ /a 
Salle des Mariages.’” 

The visit to her dressmaker was evidently 
preying on the bride’s mind, who glanced 
uneasily at the Jendu/e on the chimney-piece 
of the room we now entered, which was large 
and comfortless, with bare-looking walls, 
there being no pictures or ornaments of any 
kind, unless a bust of the Emperor placed on 
a small black marble bracket might have 
been considered as an attempt at deco- 
ration. 

Several couches similar to those of a 
second-class waiting-room were arranged 
stiffly around ; a few arm-chairs with shabby 
velvet cushions, some cane-bottom seats, and 
a large mahogany table, completed the fur- 
niture of the uninviting apartment known as 
“ Za Salle des Mariages.” 

Madame la Baronne and two aunts who 
were also of our party laughed among them- 
selves and chattered with true French volu- 
bility ; and even the bride, in spite of her 
anxiety on the subject of the dressmaker, 
joined in their mirth, and seemed much 
amused with the whole affair. 

But it was not so with the gentlemen by 
any means, for they were all very grave and 
solemn, especially the bridegroom, who was 
pale and looked nervous, evidently consider- 
ing it no joking matter. 

At last, through a small door which we had 
not till then perceived, entered Monsieur le 
Maire. Alas! that important personage had 
not an imposing appearance. 

He was a little awkward man, with a 
shuffling walk and an embarrassed air. He 
was dressed in a black coat much too large, 
and which his tri-coloured scarf of office 
caused to ascend up his back in an uncom- 





fortable sort of way. The poor little man 
bowed timidlyto our party, and began reciting 
in a confused and hesitating manner several 
passages from the Code,* indicating at the 
same time the numbers of the pages where 
the special paragraphs he selected would be 
found, the said passages all bearing on the 
French marriage laws. 

Of course the legal terms puzzled me a 
little, but I comprehended clearly enough 
that a Frenchman’s wife is menaced with 
being recalled to her duty by gendarmes if 
she does not implicitly obey all the orders 
and wishes of her liege lord, and also that she 
is bound to follow him to any place to which 
it may please him to conduct her. 

Then followed a long list of duties in- 
cumbent on married people, as citizens, as 
parents, &c., &c., after which Monsieur le 
Maire, bowing politely to the bridegroom, 
asked,— 

“ Monsieur Eugéne, you swear to take for 
your wife Mademoiselle Berthe ?” 

The bridegroom, also with a polite bow, re- 
plied in a Jow voice, and with considerable 
trepidation, “ Yes.” 

“ Mademoiselle Berthe,” said the mayor, 
turning to the bride ; “ you swear to take for 
your husband Monsieur Eugéne?”’ 

The bride smiled, and with a gentle incli- 
nation of the head, answered “ Yes.” 

That was all—they were now married ; all 
the legal part of the marriage being now over, 
Monsieur le Baron, the uncle, and the bride- 
groom began shaking hands enthusiastically ; 
had they been of the dourgeotsie instead of 
the noblesse, they would have kissed each 
other; talked all at once, flourished their 
pocket handkerchiefs, and seemed overcome 
by their feelings, which emotion they had en- 
tirely to themselves, as the ladies of the party, 
far from showing any signs of sentimentality, 
appeared totally unconcerned and indifferent. 

We now descended the dirty staircase, 
passed through the hall by which we had 
entered, and taking leave of the gentlemen 
of our party at the door, got into the carriage 
and proceeded to the bride’s dressmaker, 
and as Madlle. Berthe remarked, with a sigh 
of relief, “ we were in time after all.”’ 

But the next day—the grand day—the day 
of days to the whole feminine part of the 
baron’s family, every one was astir at a most 
unusually early hour. Madame la Baronne, 
in a state of untidiness, that beggars descrip- 
tion, and is only to be attained by a middle- 
aged Frenchwoman in déshadille, tapped at 
my room-doorg requesting me to summon 

* The French body of laws. 
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the bride immediately to the salle a manger, 
where breakfast was laid for the baron and 
ourselves sans ctrémonie. Accordingly, I 
proceeded to Madlle. Berthe’s apartments, 
where I found that young lady in rapturous 
contemplation of her elegant wedding dress, 
which was spread on the bed, the exquisite 
lace veil laid beside it, and the lady’s-maid 
holding up the beautiful orange-blossom 
wreath for inspection. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle,” ‘said the bride, ‘‘ is 
not my dress perfection ?” 

“ Mais cest vraiment délicieuse ! Cest ravis- 
sante /”” murmured the lady’s-maid, overcome 
with admiration. 

“ Yes, yes, truly beautiful!” said I; “but 
Madame la Baronne has sent me to request 
you to come to breakfast.” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, how can I eat ? Hé/as / 
I can think of nothing but this so solemn 
sacrament of marriage. Cela m'accable, et 
aussi celte détestable Delavani, who has never 
come to dress my hair! Ah, mon Dieu, gue 
Je suis a plaindre /—so late, and he does not 
arrive!” 

“T will inform Madame the moment he 
arrives,” said the lady’s-maid. 

A sudden gleam of pleasure illumed the 
bride’s face at the new dignity of being called 
“Madame” instead of “ Mademoiselle,” and 


with one loving, lingering, last look at the 
bridal finery she followed me to the sad d 
manger. 

Here we found Monsieur le Baron sitting 
at breakfast in a very mixed and strange 
toilette, consisting of black pantaloons, patent 
leather boots, white cravat, and a dressing- 


gown. La Baronne’s appearance was still 
more eccentric—a fetgnoir of doubtful white- 
ness, a black silk petticoat, and a large yellow 
bandanna of Monsieur le Baron’s, worn as a 
sort of head-gear. 

“ Berthe, mon enfant,” said la Baronne, 
“have you remembered to impress upon 
Marie the necessity of tightening you more 
than usual? for white has always the effect of 
making the waist look large.” 

“ Chere maman,” said Berthe, ‘‘ I prevented 
her doing so, for I feared if I were laced 
tighter than usual I should have a red face.” 

“ Ah, fi donc/ a bride with a red face! I 
should expire with shame did I not look pale 
and interesting.” 

“ Mon enfant,” said the baron, “you are 
mistaken if you suppose that a bride who 
looks sickly and ill is interesting to the spec- 
tators, ma foi; no! one feels afraid for her, 
voila tout |” 

“Ah, papa, I am sure I feel ready to faint 


at present, and with reason: first, I cannot 
find my certificate of confession,* and then I 
cannot but shrink when I consider the solemn 
sacrament of marriage, but worst anxiety of 
all, ah, Cest le comble/ that horrid hairdresser 
who comes not, the wretched creature ! What 
shall I do?” Here the bride’s feelings over- 
came her, and she was on the point of shed- 
ding tears, when in rushed the lady’s-maid, 
exclaiming frantically, “ Delavani, Madame, 
vient d’arriver /” The bride sprang from the 
table, and with an expression of devout 
thankfulness clasped her hands, saying, “ At 
last, at last, Dieu soit béni /” 

In France the bridegroom does not, as in 
England, precede the bride to church, and 
there wait her arrival, but the entire bridal 
cortége goes from the bride’s parents’ resi- 
dence, consequently when Madlle. Berthe re- 
appeared we were all assembled in the sa/on 
waiting for carriages. 

On the bride’s entrance in all the full glory 
of a most successful toilette; the bridegroom 
advanced towards her, took her hand, which 
he kissed with great politeness, exclaiming, 
“ Quelle belle toilette! You look enchantingly 
well, son amie /” 

The bride, who was surrounded by a group 
of females, kneeling on the floor, and all 
busily engaged in smoothing and arranging the 
tulle and lace,trimming of her elegant bridal 
dress, answered absently, “ Ah, Eugéne, I am 
so glad you like it; but I entreat you to take 
care how you step, the least touch would 
spoil the set of the flounces.” Then turning 
to the hairdresser, who was putting the fin- 
ishing touch to her coiffure, “ Please, Mons. 
Delavani, don’t make the veil too short, for 
heaven’s sake, the effect of that would be 
truly hideous,” 

“ Que madame ne s‘inguiette pas. Madame 
may make her mind easy, the fall of the veil 
shall be simply perfection, nothing less, I can 
assure her.” 

Calmed on such an important subject, and 
further comforted as to the set of her veil by 
taking a re-assuring glance in a large glass 
held up before her, the bride turned to me 
and whispered confidentially, “ Alas, made- 
moiselle! se suis désolée/—I am in despair ; 
did you not remark what a dreadful cold in 
his head that poor Eugtne has? He speaks 
in such a horrid snuffling voice. Ah, what 
would become of me if he were to begin 
sneezing at the altar! it makes me shudder! 
what a terrible effect it would have!” 


* Persons who marry in France are required to 
produce a ticket of recent confession. 
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The baron seemed to have been struck 
with the same idea, for he remarked aloud, 
“Surely, my dear boy, you have a cold?” 

“Yes, truly, I fear so,” said the poor 
bridegroom, “have the kindness, baron, to 
lend me another pocket handkerchief; I have 
already two, but, alas !”—— 

“* Here is another.” 

** A thousand thanks.” 

A servant then entered to announce that 
the carriages were waiting. 

There now ensued an indescribable state 
of confusion, in which everybody spoke at 
once and no one listened,—“ Oh, here are 
the carriages!” 

“‘ They are much too soon.” 

“ Berthe, mon ange, have you your certificate 
of confession ?” 

“ Helas ! chére maman, what shall I do? 
but I can’t find it, oh dear! oh dear! Ah, 
here itis! Quel bonheur / it is found, maman, 
it is found!” 

“ Eugéne, you are sure you have the 
ring ?” 

“ Mais oui, without doubt, ah, unhappy 
that I am!” 

“What's the matter now ?” 

“ Oh, nothing, here it is; I thought it was 
lost.” 

“ Thought what was lost?” 

“ Why, the ring, Madame la Baronne.” 

“ Marie, hold up Madlle. Berthe’s dress as 
she descends the stairs; stupid that you are! 
you are letting it touch the ground; there 
now, Cest bien /” 

At last we all got packed in the carriages, 
and drove off to the church, where we arrived 
in a very short time, the distance from the 
chiteau being but trifling. 

Around the entrance of St. Luc was assem- 
bled a rather large concourse of spectators, of 
not only the “ baron’s retainers,” but villagers, 
all anxious to have a look at the bridal party. 
(I do not now, if I have mentioned that the 
baron was, par excellence, the great man of the 
neighbourhood.) Monseigneur the Bishop of 
L——, who was to perform the ceremony, was 
also a great attraction, therefore we were not 
surprised to find the church already filled 
with a numerous congregation, many of whom 
bowed to the bridal party as they proceeded 
up the aisle to the maitre-aute/ (high altar). 

Two red velvet chairs, richly gilt, and 
strongly resembling theatrical thrones, as 
represented in a royal palace scene on the 
stage, were placed to accommodate the bride 
and bridegroom, who seated themselves 
thereon. Hardly had they done so when the 
organ burst into Mendelssohn’s triumphal 


Wedding March, and the clergy entered in 
solemn procession, preceded by the magnifi- 
cent suisse (Angiice beadle), the enfans de 
cheur swung incense. The bishop and 
attendant priests having taken up their re- 
spective positions, the bride and bridegroom 
advanced towards the altar and prostrated 
themselves before the bishop. 

Seen from the distance, and not dis- 
tinguishing the words used by Monseigneur, 
the service seemed to resemble our own in 
the putting on the ring, &c., but of course I 
except the use of holy water by the bishop, 
and the silk canopy held over the heads of 
the young couple. 

But how can I do justice to the exhortation 
of the reverend prelate to the young couple ? 
In France this address is usual, and takes the 
place of the portions of Scripture on the 
duties of married persons in our service. 

Monseigneur’s eloquence seemed to pro- 
duce an overwhelming effect, if I may judge 
by the remarks of one lady who sat next me, 
and whose admiration broke forth in muttered 
exclamations of “ Quelle onction, quelle dignite, 
ah, mon Dieu, quel beau discours !” 

In my humble opinion the bishop’s address 
was in singularly bad taste, to say the least, 
but knowing how dear to the Gallic mind is 
anything theatrical and meretricious, I wisely 
refrained from giving utterance to any adverse 
criticism. 

As well as I can recollect Monseigneur 
spoke of the two families now united, “in 
which religious faith was as hereditary as 
their honour.” Turning to the bridegroom, 
he observed,— 

“ Monsieur,—you have taken as your wife 
a young girl religiously brought up by a 
truly Christian mother, whom she resembles 
not only in her mental but in her moral 
qualities.” Here the Baronne, greatly moved, 
took out a snowy handkerchief, and applied 
it to her eyes. Monseigneur continued, 
“May your young wife bestow on you the 
love and duty which she has shown to her 
father; that father so full of tenderness, 
who from her cradle has endeavoured to 
inculcate sentiments of honour and virtue.” 
Monsieur le Baron here smiled complacently. 
Monseigneur continued, still addressing the 
bridegroom, “ Monsieur, you will respect— 
oh! I am assured you will—such purity, such 
candour, as is possessed by the angel now 
bestowed upon you; and remember that 
though her earthly charms will fade, yet her 
excellent qualities of heart and mind should 
be a thousand times more precious in her 





husband’s eyes.” 
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I have conveyed but a faint idea of Mon- 
seigneur’s florid and flowery discourse, which 
created quite a furore in the bridal party, and 
who lavished on him all the laudatory 
epithets in which the French tongue is so rich. 

The ceremony being now concluded by the 
episcopal blessing, the entire bridal party pro- 
ceeded to the vestry, as all were eager to 
offer their congratulations to the bride and 
bridegroom. A ridiculous incident occurred 
as we were entering the carriages on our 
return to the chateau. 

Some ill-advised but enthusiastic villagers 
fired off several guns, and one advancing 
tendered an immense bouquet to the bride- 


The young couple very seldom indeed 
take flight immediately for a wedding tour 
as in England, that idea is in general scouted 
as being “essentially English” (purement 
Britannique.) 

Our newly married ones were to occupy a 
separate suite of apartments in the chéseau, 
and also to have an apartment assigned them 
in the hotel* belonging to their parents in 
Paris. 

All my readers can better imagine for 
themselves than I describe a magnificent 
ball, for it differed in no respect from any 
other, except, being in the country, it ter- 
minated at an earlier hour, than would even 
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‘my neighbours. 




















groom, who concealing his extreme annoy-|have been thought possible at Paris. 

ance at this very tiresome compliment, bowed| Thus passed the wedding of Mademoiselle 

most politely, and accepted the enormous] Berthe, and the last intelligence I received 

thing, but I could see he was not a little/of that young lady was that she achieved 

puzzled how to dispose of it. |un succes fou, a wonderful triumph in 
On our arrival at the chdteau all the! Parisian society ;—after all, hardly what one 

wedding guests partook of a superb collation, | would have anticipated in such “an angel of 

and as these things are not done by halves|innocence and candour” as she was styled 

in the provinces of France, all those who had by Monseigneur, in his flowery and admired 

been invited to “assist” at the ceremony | wedding address. 

were also expected to remain and dance at| 

the grand wedding ball (dal de noce) which| « All noblemen’s and gentlemen’s mansions in Paris 

was to take place in the evening. lare so called. 
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BY A DWELLER AMONGST THEM. 


Part IIL 


Ir will be remembered that the spring of this| disregard the weather, and among them I 
year (1875) was long delayed by cold and / observed from the house opposite, a boy of 
cutting winds, yet many fine days occurred in| ten and a girl of twelve who joined the rest 
March and April, which increased my oppor- | every morning. 


tunities of making farther acquaintance with; There was a want of neatness in the appear- 
ance both of mother and children, contrasting 
Directly opposite to the cottage in which I | unfavourably with Mrs. Moss and her little 
resided, and next door to Mrs. Moss, lived the | ones, and for which I could not account, yet 
family of a respectable man who worked at a| prior to my inquiries of my landlady I had 
brewery near London. I had more than once | come to the conclusion that this young woman 
noticed a tall, healthy-looking young woman | had an industrious, hard-working husband, 
who appeared at the door to answer a knock,| who must be earning good wages. 
but during the cold weather nothing but; A brewer's cart, sometimes drawn by one 
necessity would tempt the inmates of the) horse and at others by two, stopped almost 
cottages to venture out of doors excepting on | every afternoon at the opposite cottage, and 
Sundays. The children, however, who assem- | the driver, a stout, healthy-looking man under 
bled in troops at the sound of the first school | forty years of age, would alight hastily to 
bell at ten minutes to nine, seemed totally to | prepare his horses for their nose-bags. 
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I was first attracted to notice this man by 
his kindness to the horses, which were all fine 
animals, especially a large bay which seemed 
to know his driver well. The man would pat 
and caress the horse, and give him a rub with 
his hand as he approached him to remove 
the bit and bridle, and it was amusing to see 
how the creature would turn his head round 
to watch the process of removing the nose- 
bag from under the cart, whinnying with 
pleasure as he saw it approaching. 

After the driver had fastened on the nose- 
bag, he would administer a few more coaxing 
pats, and ¢hen piace a large stone under the 
wheel to prevent it from slipping backwards 
on the incline. 

Having thus made his horse comfortable 
he would enter his cottage and remain for 
some time, to enjoy, as I supposed, his own 
substantial meal. 

My supposition proved correct when I 
talked the matter over with my landlady, and 
heard from her more of my opposite neigh- 
bours. 

“There isn’t a more steady, industrious 
man going, ma’am,” she said, “than John 
Brett ; he’s been for years with Wood and 
Collins the brewers, and his wife’s a hard- 
working woman too, but somehow she isn’t a 
good manager, and the children ain’t so nice 


and clean as they ought to be, for Brett gets 
good wages.” 

“I’ve seen the children going to school,” 
I said, “a boy of ten and a girl of twelve, 
leading a pretty little child. about four, with 
rosy cheeks and golden curls.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, little Polly is a pretty child, 


but she’s dreadfully spoilt. Mrs. Brett is 
the second wife, and she’s only got this one. 
Brett has four children altogether, a son older 
than those two you’ve seen,—he goes to busi- 
ness. I know it’s very hard for a step-mother 
to manage another woman’s children, but she 
ought to keep them nicer than she does, for 
the first wife’s friends are always sending 
clothes for them, so it isn’t so bad after all, if 
she only knew how to manage.” 

I reflected on this remark after my landlady 
left me, and felt how ttue it was, that in any- 
thing we undertake, no matter what, method 
and good management are half the battle, and 
in domestic affairs lessen the amount of work 
in a most agreeable manner. 

My first personal acquaintance with little 
Polly Brett occurred on one fine afternoon in 
April. I had more than once noticed a pretty, 
gentle black cat, which appeared to be friendly 
with most of the children in theneighbourhood, 
and allowed herself to be pulled about without 





scratching in a most extraordinary manner. 
On this afternoon I observed the little girl 
seated on the door-step with the cat in her 
lap, and with the thoughtlessness of childhood 
beating it with one tiny hand, while the other 
held it fast. 

The cat was shrinking from the blows, 


which, however, did not seem to hurt her | 


much ; yet I thought it necessary to interfere. 
My window was open, and I said gently, but 
loud enough to be heard across the quiet 
street, “ Oh, don’t hurt poor pussy, she’s too 
gentle and kind to be beaten.” 

I was amused at the astonishment with 
which the large blue eyes were raised to stare 
at me, but the cat was set free at once, and 


proved that her position had been anything | 


but pleasant by making a hasty exit. 


“That's a good little girl,” I said, “ always | 


be kind to poor pussy.” 


We became good friendsafter this, especially | 
when circumstances occurred at Brett’s house | 


to show me that a bad manager of the house- 
hold may yet prove herself a truly devoted 
wife. 


an earlier period of my stay. 


One Monday morning my landlady came | 


to me during my breakfast, and with great 
reluctance asked me for the money due to 
Mrs. Soames for my week’s bill. 

I generally paid this during the day on 
Monday, and Mrs. Bowles, feeling ashamed 
of asking for it so early, explained the cause. 

“Mrs. Soames wouldn’t ask you, ma’am, 
because you always pay so regular, but she 
wants all the money she can get in this morn- 
ing. She’s had bad news about her married 
sister, who lives twenty miles away from here ; 
she’s very ill, and Mrs. Soames wants to go 
with her other sister, Mrs. Hawkins, by the 
9-20 train.” 

“Mrs. Hawkins is the s ster who is bringing 
up her little niece, is it not?” I said. 

“Yes, ma’am, and it’s the child’s mother 
who's soill; there’s six at home under twelve 
besides this one, and the father himself isn’t 
very strong.” 

“Tt will be dreadful for him if the mother 
should die and leave all those little children, 
and the eldest not twelve years old; yet we 
must hope she won’t die,” I said; and then 
to try her I added, “It is very kind and sis- 
terly of Mrs. Soames and Mrs. Hawkins to 
go and see their poor sister, but can they help 
her or do her any good by going and spend- 
ing their money ?” 

“Oh, ma’am,” was the reply, almost indig- 
nantly, “they won't miss the money, and I 





But before relating these events I must | 
introduce other incidents, which happened at || 
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know they’ll spare her all they can ; but it isn’t 
that ; la! ma’am, if they only go to see her it 
will do her good. When you're ill it’s so 
pleasant if a friend comes in, it shows you 
ain’t forgotten.” 

I reflected for a few moments on this proof 
of the sisterly affection and the devotion with 
which this class of people cling to domestic 
ties in wonder and amazement, and then I 
said, ‘“‘ And what will be done with the little 
niece while Mrs. Hawkins is away? are you 
going to take care of her, Mrs. Bowles ?” 

I was certainly not prepared for her reply ; 
knowing her kind sympathy, I concluded at 
once that the child would be left in her care. 

“Well, ma’am,” she replied, “I'm afraid 
you'll think it a waste of money, but they’re 
going to take the child with them, for in case 
the mother is going to die, she ought to see 
her again once more, and I’m sure of one 
thing, that Mrs. Soames and Mrs. Hawkins 
both would rather go without dinner for a 
week than not do as they're doing.” 

“T believe you,” I replied, “ and I honour 
them for it;” and after she left I reflected 
on the fact that. if this domestic love were 
more cultivated in all classes of society it 
| would be a happier world. 

I had another proof of my landlady’s 
practical sympathy before I left home that 
morning. I had heard the click, click, and 
the rolling wheel of her sewing machine while 
dressing, and when leaving the house I came 
upon her in the front parlour and discovered 
the cause. A little girl of eight years old 
was standing before her in patient satisfaction, 
while Mrs. Bowles fitted and fastened upon 
her a new but evidently inexpensive lilac 
print frock. She was tying a sash of the 
same material behind in a very artistic man- 
ner, and I stood still to witness the effect 
when completed. 

“ T’ve only finished it just in time, ma’am,” 
she said, as she turned the child round to 
look at her, and then told her to run away 
and not keep her aunt waiting, “but I did 
not get the stuff till late on Saturday, so I 
got up this morning to finish it. Her aunt 
| couldn’t bear to take her down to see her 

sick mother looking shabby, so Mrs. Hawkins 

bought the print, it only cost eighteen-pence, 
four yards at fourpence halfpenny. ” 

“ And it really looks very pretty,” I said ; 
and then as a suspicion occurred to me, I 
added, “I suppose you don’t charge much 
for making such a frock.” 

“I never charge anything, ma’am, to such 
neighbours as Mrs. Soames and Mrs. Haw- 
kins, especially when it’s for a child they’re 

IX. 





taking care of for their sister ; it’s all I can do 
to help them. Besides, ma’am, we help each 
other ; sometimes when I’ve got no fire in the 
stove Mrs. Soames will bake a pie or a pud- 
ding for me, or if I’m too busy at my machine 
to get a cup of tea, she’ll pass one over the 
garden palings when she’s having her own tea, 
and you know, ma’am, it’s just the same to 
her if I do anything for her family as if it 
was for herself.” 

The two women returned in the evening 
after having gladdened the sick sister’s heart 
by their presence, and also by practical sym- 
pathy and help. They found her better in 
health, and left her with great hopes of her 
recovery, but four instead of three passengers 
returned by the evening train to the station 
near St. Mark’s. I heard all about this un- 
expected passenger next morning: 

““Mrs. Soames brought back another of 
her sister’s children yesterday, ma’am,” said 
my landlady, “a little girl only seven years 
old ; she told me last night that one more to 
work for wouldn’t hurt her, and you know, 
ma’am, I couldn’t help telling her she had 
got enough to work for already without any 
more, and that she ought to think of her own 
health and what she would do if she was to 
be ill or laid up ; and what do you think she 
said, ma’am ?” 

I knew enough by this time of the character 
of my next door neighbour to guess what her 
reply would be, but I merely said, “Go on, 
Mrs. Bowles, I should like to hear.” 

“She said, ma'am, I’m not afraid, Mrs. 
Bowles, for I know I’m doing right in helping 
my sister, I shall pay for Ellen’s schooling 
too; and if I’mill Godwilltake care of us 
and send enough for all,—T’ll trust Him. Ah, 
ma’am, it’s wonderful faith, I wish we all had 
more of it,” continued my landlady as she 
turned to answer a knock at the door, and I 
felt that I could echo her wish from my heart. 

Strange to say, a few days after this con- 
versation a friend of mine residing near was 
in want of an under-nurse, and she asked me 
to speak to Mrs. Bowles on'the subject. I 
had frequently related to my friend a few of 
the little incidents I have described, and she 
seemed to imagine that in such a neighbour- 
hood she might meet with the young girl she 
required and trust her. 

Of course, I lost no time in applying to my 
landlady, and she replied instantly,— 

“ Lizzie Soames would suit the lady exactly 
if she was old enough, but she’s only thirteen ; 
you've seen her, ma’am, she came in every 
day to help me while I was ill.” 

I remembered the time to which Mrs. 
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Bowles referred,and I had been much pleased 


say that in the immediate vicinity of my own 


to observe how neatly and orderly the girl| apartments I seldom saw these women stand 


went about her work ; and added to this, she 
possessed quiet respectful manners, and a 
love of reading which made her read with 
avidity.after her work was done in the even- 


ing some books I lent her. 


“JT had not thought of Lizzie, Mrs. 


slipshod or untidy to waste the merning 
hours in idle talk. Indeed, on spring and 
summer afternoons and evenings these cot- 
tage dwellers spent most of their time in 
the open air, the women seated at needle- 
work, and the men after work busy in their 


Bowles,” I said,’ ‘‘but I believe she is the| gardens. 


very girl for my friend. Are you sure she is 
only thirteen? she appears older than that 


by two or three years.” 


“TI know that is her age, ma’am; she 
kept her birthday only a few weeks ago. I 
think she would suit the lady ; but I'll ask 


The street having no thoroughfare gave 
the residents a kind of exclusive right to 
the place, and for the same reason a safe 
playground for the children. The noise of 
these little ones after school hours at first 
greatly disturbed me, but I became used to 


Mrs. Soames, and if she would like her to go| it after a while, and their shrill voices re- 


out so young she'll take her to see Mrs 
Granville this afternoon.” 

My recommendation proved most suc 
cessful, my friend liked the appearance o 


.|minded me of Zechariah’s prophecy, “ And 
the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
-| and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 

f} But when Lizzie Soames entered upon her 


both mother and daughter, and Lizzie was| new fsituation the cold east wind was still 


engaged at once. 


And now occurred a period of great ex- 
Her clothes were to be washed 


citement. 
and mended, and made as neat as possible 


One morning cotton dress had to be altered 
and enlarged to last till she obtained her 


retarding the approach of spring, and closing 
the cottage doors, and this fact suggested 
the first remark of my landlady in the gossip 
.| she commenced with me after the girl’s de- 
parture. 

“What a comfort for Lizzie to get into such 


month’s wages and anew one could be bought, | a nice home this cold weather, ma’am! and 


and here again came out my landlady’s sym- 


pathetic character. She altered one dress 


and made the other, free of charge, and alto- 


then the good food she'll get! for growing 
girls like she is eat heartily. She'll be as 
happy as a queen if she behaves properly 


gether laid herself out to help her neighbours| and does her duty, and I think she will. 


with hearty good-will. 


as herself. 


And at last when 
Lizzie was fairly off she came to me to have 
what she evidently enjoyed, a gossip with one 
who appeared as interested in these matters| her own clothes. 


Why, if she stays, she'll be quite off her 
mother’s hands, for the lady’s going to 
increase her wages, and then she can buy 
Mrs. Soames had been 
thinking of getting her a place as kitchen- 


This love of gossip among the women of} maid, but she’s very fond of children, and 
the class respecting which I write has been| wanted so much to be in the nursery.” 


severely censured by those who make laws 
for others and not for themselves ; and yet, 
after my experience in St. Mark’s Street, I 


“.I am glad she has obtained a situation 
to her liking,” I replied. “I was not aware 
that she preferred to be with children, it 


would not hesitate to maintain, that less of| will please Mrs. Granville greatly when I 


evil-speaking of otbers, and less of lying and| tell her this. 


She is a very clever house- 


slandering, may be found in the gossip of| keeper, and exceedingly particular with her 
these humble people than is often ‘heard in| children and servants.” 


the drawing-rooms of the rich and great. In 


“Mrs. Soames said she soon found that 


fact it is one of the crying evils of society,| out when she talked to her ; but oh, ma’am, 
that in talking of the absent the speakers are] is it not like an answer to Mrs. Soames’s 
not always kind, truthful, or above slandering| faith? she brought another child to her home 


their neighbours. 

I have seen in the summer two, three, and 
sometimes four of the women who have been 
busily employed till four o’clock in the day, 
assemble, neatly dressed, at some cottage 
gate to have a little hgxmless gossip before 
preparing their husband6" tea. These gossips 
found a species of relaxation from the tedious 
routine of hard, daily work, and I can safely 


out of charity and love to her sister, and now 
one of her own has been provided for, and 
has a good home and every comfort, if she’ll 
only be steady and work for it. She had to 
work at home, you know, ma’am, for nobody 
can be idle where Mrs. Soames is, so it will 
come easy to her. But oh! I can’t forget 
how that woman trusted that God would 
take care of them all and make it come 
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right. I’ve heard her tell of how she trusted 
Him even when her husband was killed by 
an accident, and she was left with four 
children, the youngest only a few months old. 
And when she could turn round, how she 
began to take in washing, and now she’s got 
so much to do that she employs three and 
often four women every week. And then 
Kitty, the eldest daughter, is such a treasure, 
as I told you, and I believe it’s true, ma’am, 
that God helps those that help themselves, 
and more industrious women than Kitty and 
her mother don’t live anywhere, I’m quite 
sure. La! ma’am, I’ve seen Mrs. Soames 
going through the garden when the clothes 
were hanging to dry, and looking all over 
everything, and taking down quite a heap, to 
carry in for the women to wash over again. 
No wonder she works for so many of the 
gentry round here, for there’s no laundress 
like her, not even her sister.” 

“ And are the sisters ever jealous of each 
other ? I mean if one gets the most custom ?” 
I inquired. 

‘La! no, ma’am, there’s enough for us all, 
and they help each other too; why, there's 
no room next door for a mangle, so it’s been 
put in Mrs. Hawkins’s parlour, and they 
uses it between them; and as for being 
jealous of each other, I’ve known Mrs. Haw- 
kins to come to her sister and say, “ Nancy, 
Mrs. Hammond came to-day and asked me 
to do her washing, but I’ve got plenty, and 
besides I’ve no childrenyand you’ve got four, 
you want it more than I do, it’s a good twelve 
of fourteen shillings a week for you: but 
really I mustn’t stay talking like this,” said 
my landlady, suddenly; “and hindering 
you too, ma’am, but I think you like to hear 
A 

“Indeed I do, Mrs. Bowles,” I replied 
with a smile ; and as she left the room and 
closed the door I sat for a few minutes 
reflecting on what she had told me, and 
recalling the words of Scripture, “ Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world rich in 
faith and heirs of the kingdom? If ye fulfil 
the royal law according to the Scripture, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye 
do well” (Jas. ii. 5—7). 

I had very little fear that Lizzie would do 
well in her new place, for I knew how carefully 
Mrs. Soames had brought up her children, 
especially in their observance of the Sabbath. 
I do not by this wish to imply that they were 
trained to follow the strictness of the Puritan 
Sabbath of olden times. In very truth these 
good old fathers of the Church forgot the 
character of childhood and youth, and did 


their best to make the Sabbath, not a de- 
light, but a burden. 

The young people who were to me such 
close neighbours had been taught to respect 
the seventh day of the week, to attend the 
Sunday school and a place of worship, and to 
avoid noisy and rude behaviour at home. 
Mrs. Soames stipulated with Mrs. Granville 
that Lizzie should continue to attend the 
afternoon Sunday school, and that Jady not 
only consented, but agreed for Lizzie to 
drink tea and spend the evening of Sunday 
at home. 

It has already been mentioned that Kitty 
Soames, the eldest daughter, was of a cheer- 
ful, merry nature ; in fact, she was the sun- 
beam of the house, and the greatest comfort 
to her mother. Now Kitty had a splendid 
but, of course, uncultivated voice. To hear 
her singing over her work reminded me of 
the robin’s note, which is so cheering in 
the season of winter, when the frost and snow 
are on the ground. I never remember to 
have seen Kitty without a smile on her face, 
even at times when I have observed her un- 
noticed by herself. The boys were also good 
singers in their way, and Lizzie bid fair to 
equal her sister. 

I well remember the first Sunday evening 
I spent at my lodgings, I was sitting in an 
easy chair reading, when I heard voices sing- 
ing harmoniously a well-known hymn from 
“‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.” I closed 
my book, leaned back in my chair, and 
listened. The tune I could hear distinctly, 
and was able to distinguish the words suf- 
ficiently to identify the hymn. ‘That finished, 
another was commenced, and so the singing 
was continued for nearly an hour, till the 
beautiful words and melody of “ Abide 
with me” brought the performance to a 
close. 

Uncultivated, and sometimes harsh as the 
voices might be, yet the correctness of the 
melody proved an ear for time and tune in 
these children of Mrs. Soames. 

I often, during my stay, heard the same 


advantage to young people to have pure and 
holy words printed on their memories by the 
means of singing, I did not greatly wonder 
that the children of Mrs. Soames were pro- 
mising to do well in the future. 

While on this subject 1 may affirm with 
truth that, with very few exceptions, the Sun- 








day in St. Mark’s Street was properly ob- 
served. It was an absolute pleasure to me, 
on a bright spring or summer morning, to see 
the children, from the ag es of four to fourteen, 


kind of singing, and as I reflected on the | 
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leaving the cottages in quietness and order, 
and proceeding to the Sunday-school with 
subdued voice and steps; and the effort to 
make the little ones clean and even smart on 
this seventh day should not be frowned down, 
as if by so doing children were being taught 
pride and vanity. The clean white frocks so 
carefully got up by the loving mothers during 
the week, the neatly-fitting, well-mended 
stockings and ‘boots, the little jackets and 
gloves, and the prettily-trimmed hats, seemed 
to me to’be brought out in honour of the day. 


Even the broad blue sash, or the little feather 
in the hat, with which some loving mothers 
embellished the dress of their children, could 
not be considered out of place among people 
whose gardens were bright and beautiful in 
all the delicate or gorgeous colourings of 
nature. At the same time I can testify that 
the majority of the inhabitants of this humble 
though pleasant locality dressed their children 
and themselves on a Sunday with the utmost 
cleanliness, neatness, and in some cases even 





good taste. 





OUR TRIP BEYOND TREATY LIMITS. 


A JAPANESE SKETCH. 
Part IV. 


FROM YOKOHAMA TO YEDDO. 


WE started in a carriage and pair, accom- 
panied by H ’s Japanese attaché, Sokalei 
by name, a rather nice young fellow, wearing 
two swords, and by two Betos, the latter 
running on foot before the carriage to clear 
the way, yelling out continually. The dis- 
tance from Yokohama to Yeddo is about 
twenty-three miles. It is one continuous 
road, called the Tokaido, or Road of the 
Eastern Sea. This road skirts all along the 
side of the bay, and extends fron Yeddo to 
Kiagoto and Osaca, a distance of 300 miles. 
I do not know what it may be beyond Yoko- 
hama, but between Yokohama and Yeddo it 
is one long, winding, narrow street, thickly 
crowded on either side by small native 
wooden houses and small shops, and crossed 
in many places by narrow streams and rivers, 
with here and there a small break of paddy- 
field. The rivers are the Isrume, Rokago, 
and Tokaige. The bridges over them 
are dreadful, being greatly curved. The roads 
too are very bad (though that is an exception 
to the general rule in Japan), making it no 
joke to drive over the bridges and numerous 
hills, especially as, in spite of the yells of the 
Betos, the people never seem to think it 
necessary to move till the horses are almost 
upon them, and if any were hurt the Govern- 
ment would make no small fuss about it. 
All along the: road we met norimons and 
kangos; the norimon is a sort of box, 
carried by two men, and the 4ongo a species 
of very high-hooded perambulator. A man 
stands between the shafts, and runs along 
rapidly, tilting the vehicle so as to oblige the 
person inside to lie down, and making it very 





awkward if the man forgets to take hold of 
the shafts, as the unhappy creature inside is 
immediately shot backwards like a cart-load 
of stones. 

In travelling along the Tokaido horrible 
sights are often seen. The beggars congre- 
gate on each side; these are the lowest and 
most miserable beings that it is possible 
to contemplate, and may be called the 
pariahs of Japan ; any one may ill-treat them 
with impunity, and they are not allowed to 
enter even the poorest Japanese house ; and 
worse still, they may never rise above their 
beggarhood, so that for generations they are 
always the same. They sit or lie grovelling 
on the road, almost or quite naked, some- 
times with a few bundles of straw or a piece 
of matting to shelter them from the cold 
winds ; in a fearful state of dirt, and generally 
presenting to view some awful deformity, 
repeating over and over again, in a sort of 
singing whine, ‘* Anata tempo sinjo kamisan. 
Anata tempo sinjo” (“You a tempo) (half- 
penny] give,ma’am.”) The tone they always 
use resembles the gurgling of water from a 
bottle more than anything else to which I can 
compare it.. They begin low and go up the 
gamut gradually. If they die they are often 
left lying for days on the road. ‘Two beggar 
boys died of cold, one lying on the narrow 
Tokaige bridge, and the other about a hundred 
yards from him, and their bodies were left 
exposed there for four days. This occurred 
about a month ago, and H saw them. 
The Japanese are fearfully careless of such 
things. Last week a wretched coolie died of 
cold and starvation in one of the streets of 
Yokohama ; his body, destitute of clothing, 
was left lying there for three or four days, 
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and the Japanese police would not take any 
notice of it, although complaints were made 
by the Europeans who saw it, and though the 
dogs were positively attacking the body!! 
Mais revenons a nos moutons. Another great 
drawback to a drive along the Tokaido is that 
part of it is the execution-ground. The exe- 
cutions are very frequent. Crucifixion and 
decapitation afterwards is a favourite sentence 
(I have heard of two or three women being 
crucified at a time), and the bodies and heads 
are left exposed for a day or two. They 
sentence criminals to death for quite petty 
thefts. 

The railway runs for the most part parallel 
to the, Tokaido and at various stages along 
the road are the quarters of the European 
workmen, which are marked by a small white 
and red flag flying from the door. It is 
the railway flag, and all the carriages belong- 
ing tothat department must keep this little 
flag flying, as they are liable to be stopped 
and examined at the guard-houses as they 
pass. The Beto also generally wears a sort 
of striped red and white glazed hat like a 
large basin. At Karwisaca we stopped at 
the Government tea-house (in which are 
rooms set apart for the railway staff when up 
there) to have tiffin and change horses. They 
brought us little tiny cups of tea, and pre- 
sently rice, fish, and eggs, which we ate with 
chopsticks. H is quite clever with these 
implements, and I get on pretty well; they 
are just plain bits of stick, to be held in one 
hand like a pair of tongs. It is astonishing 
how dexterous the natives are with them, 
using them also as fire-irons. At Karwisaca 
we had to pass the Rokago river in a ferry— 
horses, carriage, and all. The boats are large 
and flat-bottomed, and cross very quickly, 
horses and people all crowded together in 
one boat. There seemed to be a great 
traffic; no doubt they will want a bridge 
soon. 

The people all along appeared to be much 
interested in me, and would take hold of my 
shawl and examine it very carefully. The 
shops are open booths, in which every variety 
of native wares are offered for sale. There 
seemed a superabundance of places for the 
hire of kangos and norimons. The toys 
and sweet cakes were very plentiful, the 
former being very like the penny toys at the 
German fair,—kites, battledores, shuttlecocks, 
dolls, &c, in great variety. We reached 
Yeddo in the afternoon. 


SCENES IN YEDDO. 
H——’s office is in a handsome building 





in the Japanese style. The walls are slides 
covered with paper, the windows sliding 
frames, glazed with paper instead of glass ; 
the floors covered with thick paillasse-kind 
of mats fitting into each other, very nice and 
soft to walk upon. In front of the building 
is a large enclosed courtyard, entered by high 
massive gates, and at the back the windows 
open into a large garden, —such an odd 
quaint old place, full of grassy mounds, with 
stone steps leading up them, and containing 
a lake, the banks of which jut out here and 
there into little peninsulas; huge pieces of 
rock and stone lying all about, sometimes 
forming rough bridges and stepping-stones 
over the little creeks formed by the lake, with 
flights of steps in all. sorts of places. There 
is a boat on the lake, and in one placea 
small wooden bridge. 

The gardens in Japan are not /lower- 
gardens, but gardens of trees and shrubs ; and 
the trees are so queer and misshapen! I 
could not enumerate all, but I noticed 
camellias, bay, tall palms, large bushes of ivy 
(we think), but looking more like fig: trees, 
which latter are also plentiful here ; also 
cherry trees in bloom, while in the unculti- 
vated parts the bamboo grows in abundance. 
I noticed that being New Year time, there 
were several little strips of white paper with 
Japanese writing ‘ied into many of the trees, 
—offerings, I believe, to their god Sinto. 

As there are no walks near Yeddo, and if 
there were I could not go out alone as in 
Yokohama, I go with B—— to his office 
about three-quarters of a mile from hence. 
On our way we get two guards at the nearest 
guard-house, they accompany us to the office, 
and wait outside while I walk about in the 
garden for an hour, and then escort me back 
to the hotel. I wish you could see me with 
my guards behind me, each carrying two 
swords, and when walking with me having 
their hats in their hands. The people stare 
at me very much, but never crowd around 
me, as would probably be the case in London 
if a Japanese lady should appear in her native 
costume in the streets. 

Yesterday, the 19th of February, was the 
Japanese New Year’s Day. It does not 
fall on the same day every year, and 
some of the Japanese years have twelve 
months, while others have thirteen. It is the 
great holiday with them. The festivities 
commenced six days ago, the preparations 
being most extensive; indeed, the Tokaido 
quite resembles an avenue in a park, from 
the abundance of foliage displayed every- 
where. The Japanese adorn their houses 
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with green feathery bamboo, huge pine 
branches, boughs full of cherry blossom, and 
great abundance of a peculiar fern resembling 
our common bracken, but silver on the under 
side. ‘The queerest and favourite decora- 
tions, however, seem to be devices of matting, 
huge twisted coils of which, and also thick 
plaits of the same material running right 
across the front of a house, with a deep mat- 
ting fringe about two feet deep ; while in the 
centre of this, over the gateway or door, is 
tied an orange, a bunch of fern leaves, and 
strips of white paper. These bits of white 
paper are displayed everywhere, and are, as I 
said before, offerings of the Sinfoites to their 
god. On many of the larger houses, in ad- 
dition to the orange, ferns, and paper, are 
some rice cakes and a lobster, all tied in a 
bunch together and hanging over the chief 
entrance. We cannot learn the meaning of 
the lobster, but think that the whole are offer- 
ings. In all the temples also are decorations 
of the same sort, together with rice cakes. 
These rice cakes form one of the principal 
luxuries of the new year. They are snow- 
white, large, and in shape very much resemble 
a large lump of dough. They should be 
lightly toasted and eaten with sugar. 

The poorer people can only keep up the 
holiday for one day, while some celebrate 
it for four or five days, and others even for a 
fortnight, the chief pastime of the lower 
classes being to amuse themselves and get 
tipsy. 

All who can afford to do so appear on 
this day in a full rig-out of new clothes. The 
Japanese are very childish in their amuse- 
ments, and at the New Year young and old 
amuse themselves by flying kites and playing 
at battledore and shuttlecock. Yesterday, 
and again to-day, the number of kites flying 
outside our windows is astonishing ; the sky 
is full of them, all flying splendidly, without 
any apparent difficulty. They are most 
simple and clever contrivances, of an oblong 
shape, and gaudily painted; many of them 
have an ingenious and simple AZolian harp 
formed of string stretched across the top, 
which ina high wind makes a buzzing noise. 
Some are in the shape of large birds with in- 
flated wings. 

Three young Japanese came to call upon 
us on their New Year’s Day; they sat down 
on chairs, and immediately, as is their cus- 
tom, took out their long small pipes and 
lighted them. We showed them our books 
and photographs. They seemed much struck 
with my father’s in particular, and one of 
them said, “I should think this is a gentle. 





man.” They also evidently admired little 
A ’s, but seemed intensely amused with 
Princess Alice’s (I can’t tell why), and laughed 
very much at it among themselves. We gave 
them each a glass of wine, and one of them 
before drinking it stood up and said, “ I am 
very sorry.” Weconcluded that he thought 


he had wished us “a happy new year.” 


JOURNEY TO OSAMAGAMA, LAKE TEIVA, AND 
INOSHIMA. 


WE have been away again upon our travels. 
We had a month’s holiday, but having been 
kept waiting for our passports, had only 
eighteen days left, and in that time travelled 
nearly 400 miles. We started on the evening of 
July 19th, and with us Mr. and Capt. ——. 
We of course took our bags and European 
provisions. We travelled in jinrikishas, starting 
in the evening to avoid the heat, and travelling 
all night by moonlight, and part of the next 
day, about sixty miles straight off. The chief 
object of attraction was Osamagama, an active 
volcano 8,000 feet high, and ninety miles from 
Yeddo. We stayed at a tea-house at Kutsy- 
Kake, near the foot, and started for the top 
with guides at four o’clock in the morning. It 
was very fatiguing and a hot climb, the loose 
lava making it very uncomfortable, and tearing 
our boots to pieces. We reached the top 
about eleven o’clock, and were well rewarded 
for our trouble. We had no idea that it was 
in such a fearful state of activity. The crater, 
as far as we could distinguish, is 100 feet deep 
and three quarters of a mile in circumference. 
The roar is quite as deafening as that of 
Niagara ; the clouds of sulphureous vapour are 
stifling and constantly pouring out ; we could 
only get a glimpse at the interior of the crater 
when the winds dispersed them a little. The 
guides, too, were frightened, and would not let 
us get near enough to have a good view. The 
groundis burning hot for some distancearound. 
Themountain threw out fire about this time last 
year, and the villagers are in great terror of the 
recurrence of the same thing this summer. 
H —— and Mr. walked round the crater, 
and saw some men digging snow out of a 
deep crevice, although steam was pouring out 
of another close by it! The view of the 
surrounding country was very extensive, but 
too much in miniature to be grand. I am 
pleased to hear that is the only other lady 
who has ascended Osamagama. I think we 
must be two of the most enterprising women in 
Japan. We got back to our tea-house about 
five in the evening, after a long tiring day, but 
were very well pleased with it nevertheless. 
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I forgot to say that a few days before reaching 
Osamagama we sent on our boy and luggage, 
and made a détour over the mountains on 
foot, and a more lovely journey it would be 
impossible to imagine. The country is very 
grand, but the land, useless for the most part, 
and unfit for cultivation. The trees and ferns 
and wild flowers are in great luxuriance ; 
among the latter we observed a great variety 
of lilies, the English blue flag, Canterbury 
bells, clematis, zinnias, Turk’s-caps, both 
blue and pale yellow, ragged robin, and many 
others which we had never seen before. In 
one of the passes we came upon a most 
curious rock, forming a natural gateway. I 
think they calculated that it was 250 feet 
high, the arched gateway being ninety feet. 
Within this were two others, I could not get 
through all the underwood to see them, but 
H and Mr. —— did. The Japanese call it 
“Ishinomon,” and have built a temple to 
which these gateways lead. It is one of the 
most curious natural curiosities I have ever 
seen. 

After leaving Osamagama (in the neigh- 
bourhood of which we heard the real English 
cuckoofor the first time since coming to Japan; 
it sounded so home-like!) we travelled over the 
famous Wada Pass to Lake Sina, and had 
very grand scenery all the way, with the snow- 
covered mountains in the distance. We were 
fairly tired out when we reached Lake Sina 
and hoped to have found it a delightfully cool 
resting- place for a few days, but were greatly 
disappointed in it, and so resumed our journey 
the next day. The gentlemen, however, 
managed to get a good swim in the lake, and 
had some fishing, but, I am sorry to say, did 
not catch anything. We did, however, have 
some nice trout from the lake. We had quite 
an adventure the day we left Kiva. We had 
a long journey to make that evening (eighteen 
miles), so took sinrikishas. When we had gone 
some distance Capt. ’s jinrikisha lost a 
wheel, and he very narrowly escaped a wide 
ditch ; however, my sinrikisha beingalarge one, 
I made room for H in it, and H 
gave his to Capt. By and by Capt. 

had another spill, so sénrikisha No. 2 
was left on the road, and he had to walk 
the rest of the way. It was very late and 
dark ; H—— and I jogged on very comfort- 
ably for a time, admiring the myriads of fire- 
flies along the road, when, as ill luck would 
have it, down went our sivrikisha, so No. 3 
was left behind also, and Mr. —— giving his 
to me, the gentlemen had to walk the rest of 
the way, 

We next went to Kofoo, once the capita] 





of Japan. The Japanese seem to have 
changed their capital pretty often. I have 
visited four places which are or were capitals, 
viz., Kioto, Nara, Kofoo, and Yeddo, aéias 
Tokei. Kofoo was a horrid place, with 
nothing of interest except that in the neigh- 
bourhood is a mountain whence it is said 
that gold is procured, and another where 
crystals are to be found. As far as Kofoo we 
had been travelling through the silk districts ; 
the chief occupation of the people all the way 
along appeared to be the rearing of silkworms 
in immense quantities. It was very interesting 
to see all the various processes. 

After leaving Kofoo we took a boat and 
travelled forty-five miles on the Fusicawa 
(Fusi river). It is a very beautiful river 
between high overhanging rocks ; it has a 
very rocky bed, with a constant succession of 
rapids the whole way, which made it very 
exciting and amusing. The men pulled ourflat- 
bottomed boat splendidly, and there was no 
danger, as they are so careful and dexterous. 
The boat brought us to the sea, and the 
gentlemen enjoyed a good bathe. Capt. —— 
left us the day before, as he was obliged to 
return to Yeddo. One night we were dread- 
fully tired and exhausted, having, through the 
dilatoriness of the men in getting our baggage 
horses, been delayed, and obliged to start at 
nine o’clock at night seven miles up a pass, 


certainly the worst road I ever saw. We 
had then to walk the whole distance over huge 
boulders, with nothing to light us but the 


torches carried by our packhorse men. We 
reached the village in the pass at midnight, 
and had hard work to rouse the people; how- 
ever, we found them very civil, and they 
prepared nice clean rooms for us. 

The next day we walked over the mountains 
to Hakoni Lake, and a lovely walk it is. 
There is no doubt of the beauty of Japan, but 
it is impossible to travel far without perceiving 
that it is a very poor country. 

From Hakoni we went to Inoshima, a very 
pretty island, much frequented by Europeans 
on account of the sea bathing. ‘There are 
also some very large and curious caves with a 
temple and shrines in them ; these are lighted 
by oil lamps, and are very well worth seeing. 
The pilgrims visit them in swarms during the 
summer. 

We next went to Kamakaro to see the 
famous Darbutry (big god), a bronze figure 
of Buddha. It is placed in a grove; the 
figure is in a sitting posture, and is forty-four 
feet high; the one I saw at Nara is a good 
deal larger. We returned to Yeddo the next 
day, having enjoyed our journey very much, 
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found the people very attentive and civil; in 
many places they had never seen a European 
lady, and in some parts not even a gentleman, 
In one village where we lunched, nearly a 
thousand people had assembled to see us. 
There is no danger if Europeans are commonly 


although it had been very fatiguing. We|civil, and we never thought of taking a pisto™ 


with us, which many persons imagine a neces" 
sary precaution. How should you like a dish 
of dried black newts, efts? we did not try 
them, but we found them eaten much the 
same as dried fish. I think I must draw the 


line at newts. 
\ 


M. N. R. J. 
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“Now, the instruction I am going to give 
you,’ were Mrs. Buckton’s very first words, 
“T would like to give to every boy and girl 
that lives.” 

There was a most excellent reason for this ; 
Mrs. Buckton told it. “It is,” she said, be- 
coming very grave and solemn, “because I 
know of much sickness and suffering and 
death, that are entirely caused by ignorance 
about physiology and the laws of health.” 

Small wonder this was emphatic. It ought 
to have been. When Mrs. Buckton spoke, 
she was looking straight into the eyes and 
faces of some sixty or seventy board school 
children, between the ages of ten and thirteen. 
They had been collected together to listen 
to her, in one of the Leeds schools, in the 
winter of 1874; and Mrs. Buckton knew, as 
she saw their young heads and supple bodies, 
that no less that 1,170 of their small con- 
temporaries, in their own one city, had been 
killed in somewhat over 300 days—three 
poor innocent children a day !—because of 
the exact dirt and laziness and error that she 
knew prevailed in her young hearers’ homes. 
It was enough, assuredly, to stir a woman 
with a woman’s heart in her to emphasis—to 
deepen the tenderness and commiseration of 
her, as she was keenly stirred. There were 
these facts, too, to make the pity more wide | 
and great. It was almost certain that out of| 
the 1,170 dead Leeds children, many were | 
brothers and sisters of the little ones on whom | 
Mrs. Buckton looked. It was very nearly as) 
certain that out of the next 1,170 dead Leeds| 
children many would be the very little ones 
on whom Mrs. Buckton looked themselves. 
Can the position of the lecturer be sympa- 
thetically understood ? 

The assembled scholars were told of the 
mortality of their abiding-place. It was 
not held up to them as being either less or 
more than the mortality of elsewhere ; com- 
parison was not, just then, Mrs. Buckton’s 
point ; the figures were merely put there, in 
white chalk on a black-board, before them, 
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because it was wished that they should bear 
them well in mind. As other figures, quite as 
reliable and authentic, could be chalked upon 
other black-boards, telling how (broadly 
speaking) half the deaths in the whole 
United Kingdom are the deaths of little 
children under five years old, it is quite as 
well that these should be borne in mind by 
everybody, and that stern inquest should be 
held as to the unhappy cause. Putting the 
statement in other words,—with 100 corpses 
lying in a mortuary, and with only 50 of them 
people of all ages, whilst the other 50 are 
little toddling infants and sucking babies, 
the circumstance has interest to other hearers 
than a selected number of Board school 
children in the town of Leeds ; yet will it be 
well for all hearers, for the time, to become 
like little Board school children of the town 
of Leeds, and to listen with rapt eyes and 
serious attention to every word that Mrs. 
Buckton said. The hearing of every word 
shall not be demanded here, however. Mrs. 
Buckton, in her zeal and her thoroughness, in 
her fit regard, too, for scholastic atmosphere 
and requirements, dug right down to the roots 
of her subject; giving her young audience 
the figure of a skeleton and the explanation 
of it; the models of a brain and a heart; a 
concise description of respiration, circulation, 
digestion, food, corpufency; with hints at 
organism, germs, corpuscles, sight, sunshine, 
hearing, speech, cookery, and much more; 
and Mrs. Buckton’s Book (for her lectures 
luckily have been published*), will be the 
best reference for all who wish to closely foi- 
low her. Stepping into the fine field she has 
left waving and ripening, selecting from the 
rich crop she has gathered together for every 
one to feed upon, there shall only be one 
thread now extricated from her discourse,— 
the thread on which hang the priceless beads 
of How to Prevent the Lying of the 50 little 





* “ Health in the House :” 
Buckton. Longmans, 1875. 


By Catherine M. 
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corpses in every roo in the British Mortuary ; 
—and there may be warm assurance here, 
that the more this thread is followed, with 
tender winding of it to put it by for use at 
every needful moment, the more chances 
there will be that mothers may be saved the 
agony of parting with their babies, and that 
health and growth and joyous rosiness may 
be the lot of the happy babies who are spared 
to live. There was a silken clue once, that 
was pursued and traced to the end, with the 
object of administering a cup that held cold 
death ; the clue on which the fingers are 
now asked to be directed has the object of 
'| letting infancy smile on, and taking death 
away. Need more be said to entreat that 
| attention be in no way hindered ? 

Wrote Mrs. Buckton upon _ her black- 
|| board, to be handy for perpetual reference, 
| “ To insure good health, we must have fresh 
| alr, pure water, wholesome food, clean houses, 
|| clean streets, clean drains, proper clothing, 
| temperance, and cleanly habits.” 

Nine Muses, it will be observed, if artificial 
reminder is required, Some of them within 
| the compassing of an individual (and there- 
| fore of a mother for her baby) ; some of them 
| requiring municipal aid, and the co-operation 
| of one poor person with another; some of 
them—temperance, for example (save for the 
sips of beer, wine, and spirits, often given 
in cruel ignorance to children)—out of the 
way of baby talk and baby matters altogether. 
Condensing them, as Mrs. Buckton does in her 
preface, to the simple triad, “ fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, good food” {one item of which last is 
imperative abstinence from spirits), these 
dimensions suit the present purpose con- 
siderably better, and shall be adhered to. 
The first to be treated shall be the primal 
point in both cases and in absolute fact,— 
fresh air. 

_“ We could live two or three days without 
either water or food,” Mrs. Buckton told her 
young audience, “ but we could not live two 
|| minutes without air.” 
| It was putting it strongly. Was it not 
right, though ? Of course, the words, brought 
| down to rigid interpretation, mean no air at 
all; but next to death from no air, palpably 
understood by the most ignorant mother, 
comes the disease, with.death at the back of 
it, from bad air;—from air emptied, by 
breathing, of all the health in it; filled, by 
being sent out again, with all that is noxious, 
and at last fatal. This bad air (ina room 
say) Is at the highest and lowest parts of it; 
for which reason a baby’s cradle should never 
be placed low upon the floor; nor should 





babies be left for long to lie and crawl there. 
This bad air has come to its extreme badness 
when a mother carries her baby with a thick 
shawl closed over its face and mouth. The 
child has nothing to breathe then but the bad 
air, that is, the carbonic acid gas it has 
itself expelled out of its little lungs. It is. this 
carbonic acid gas that is the poison. If the 
blood gets suffused with it (as it will; it is 
ready for pure oxygen, but it has to take 
whatever comes) the blood will not move (or 
circulate); the little senses fail (or faint) ; 
and there ensues what is called convulsions. 
It will be said, doubtless, that very few women 
do huddle up babies in the way described ; 
and that, even if they do, such huddling can 
only be for the first few weeks of an infant’s 
life. ‘True; but babies are hidden away, in- 
side thick cot curtains, or are tucked in, close 
amongst billowing bedclothes, by the side of 
sleeping adults, for so many months they 
count up to years; and these are but bigger 
thick shawls, if thought be only given to the 
law of it, The same result, albeit with slower 
and less recognisable steps, and in some varied 
form, is sure to come. Take asmall sleeping 
apartment, again, with windows seldom 
opened, or with chimney-course stopped up. 
Is it not the same thick shawl, several sizes 
larger in the manufacture, but not a whit less 
fatal for the reason that it takes more breath- 
ing to get to the fold of it, and blood is only 
vitiated a little at a time? Take a narrow 
crowded court, too, with three sides closed, 
and only a slit of heaven and town at the high 
top of it and a pitiful door. This is nothing 
else than the thick shawl once more. It is 
extended—yes, so is the number of its victims. 
It owns a hundred babies (mewling and erect) 
instead of one, to breathe up the carbonic 
acid gas of each one and the other; it makes 
a hundred lives instead of one sick and pain- 
ful ;—for breathing of something, let it be re- 
membered, is imperative, and _breath-stuff 
may have an immensity of poison in it, 
although it may not be poisonous enough to 
kill its breathers at one fell stroke. 

Now let the action of pure air (oxygen), 
versus the action of this bad carbonic acid 
gas, get short allusion. It shall be in Mrs. 
Buckton’s words. 

“Oxygen,” she said, looking at her young 
listeners kindly, and forcing them by manner 
to comprehend her illustration— oxygen 
strengthens and tightens the nerves, just the 
same as the tuning key tightens the strings of 
a harp and puts it in tune. Don’t you know 
how cheerful and good-tempered you feel 
when you have been out fora long walk in 
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the country, and how quickly you fall asleep 
when you go to bed?” 

Exhilaration comes with the bright re- 
minder. ‘The tingling of the blond can be 
almost felt ; the outward looking ; the happy 
face. 

“ Alas! what a pity it is,” added Mrs. 
Buckton ; the stifling, choking feeling brought 
all back again as she sighed—“ what a pity 
that mothers do not try and give their children 
fresh air, instead of buying soothing syrups 
to make them sleep !” 

Ay. For fresh air, besides doing its work 
effectually and healthfully, costs nothing, 
except the time to get it and the management 
of work to allow it to be got ; whilst soothing 
syrups, or “ quietness,” in one town alone 
(Preston) have cost as much as £70 a week, 
and are inevitably and assuredly killing the 
babies into whose mouths they are put, or 
else are debilitating the little creatures so 
much in nerve and tissue, they will be weaker 
in brain and body for it till the last moment 
that they live. And this leads up to an 
enumeration of some other babies’ illnesses, 
besides convulsions, that arise from want of 
fresh air; in other words, from breathing 
carbonic acid gas. One is sleeplessness (for 
which the very soothing syrups are given),— 
direct converse though it may be of the first- 
mentioned stupor, or a faint; restlessness 
follows ; thirst ; loss of appetite ; weakness 
of nerves (leading to intense suffering when 
these are the nerves of the teeth, and the 
babies are cutting them); and pains of all 
sorts come, with sickness and delirium. When 
children are older than babies, say when they 
are of an age to go to school, the absence of 
fresh air prevents them sitting still; makes 
them “fidget ;” keeps them dazed, stupid, 
prone to fall under the displeasure of adults 
(themselves suffering unconsciously from the 
same cause) ; then there come ill temper, 
disagreements, a condition of war. Sore 
eyes, also, are the effect of poisoned air. 
This is from another aspect of the subject 
though ; the aspect from which it must now 
be viewed. 

Fresh air ought to be allowed to play (and 
rather roughly) upon a locality, upon an 
apartment, upon an individual in his shell of 
clothes. Unless it does, all particles and 
effluvia that arise in either of them remain 
tethered, and get no routing out. Example: 
Let little children be put to bed in some 
of the under-clothes they have worn all day; 
the perspiration the little ones have emitted 
is upon those clothes ; perspiration is dead 
organic matter ; the dead stuff lies putrefying 


and decomposing ; and it gets back again into 
the children, either as bad air into the lungs, 
or as blood-poison the other way through the 
pores of the skin. Example again: Let a 
baby’s bed be made as soon as it is taken 
out of it; or let its little bedgown be rolled 
up for next use the moment it is dropped 
off; the organic matter is in both, or either, 
carefully secured ; the organic matter again 
goes on putrefying and decomposing, and 
by the time the baby is immersed in the 
disease-bag again, excellent primary condi- 
tions exist for the beginning of evil work. 
Example No. 3: The dead organic matter 
babies live near (and are always taking up 
by skin and lungs) when they live over 
stables, when they live by ill-kept and wet 
farmyards, when they are exposed to more 
obvious contact with it about their own 
clothes and homes — such dead organic 
matter brings a pungent gas called ammonia, 
more baneful perhaps than any other, and 
being the distinctly-traced progenitor of one 
species of sore eyes. Permit fresh air to 
come in, then, upon all these things; let it 
beat round clothes and home and stable and 
farmyard. Open all windows (but not such 
as command the pestilence ; which will only 
therefore admit the full blast of it); air all 
night-clothes a great portion of the day, 
all day-clothes the whole of the night ; have 
plants in pots (or in the earth in yard or 
garden) wherever it is possible, barring put- 
ting them where they block out the sun ; 
let in the full tide of sunshine wherever ar- 
chitecture has not frowned it away; then 
will the flood of oxygen bring back vitality, 
then will fever-seeds be made innocuous, 
then will carbonic acid gas be used up by 
the flower-leaves and sent out again health- 
fully transformed, then will all damp exha- 
lations vanish, then will colour come instead 
of pallor, then will there be no more soft 
glandular swellings, languor, and sore throats. 
It will be seen how much this whole (and, as 
a whole, unhappily, ideal) picture of the con- 
ditions of fresh air entrenches upon the con- 
ditions of the second item of Mrs. Buckton’s 
triad,—Cleanliness. It does; it must. Fresh 
air and cleanliness are indissolubly bound up 
and wound in and out of one another; and 
there is no calculating to what exact amount 
they are precisely one and the same. For 
can fresh air play upon dirt of any sort, and 
remain altogether unpolluted? And can dirt 
remain in any out-of-the-way or prominent 
corner, and not keep on defiling air already 
too much defiled? Wash everything then. 
Wash bodies, heads (some people, Mrs. 
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Buckton says, think that if you wash a baby’s 
head the water will run through to the brain!) ; 
wash clothing, cooking things, furniture, 
floors, walls, yards, courts ; wash any article, 
inside and outside, that water will get to, or 
that brush or hand will reach. Wash, too, 
with soap. The oily matter coming through 
the skin, like a self-put varnish (invisible 
as it generally is, amounts in a full-grown 
man to two pints daily, and the pipes con- 
taining it, if stretched out, would reach to 
twenty-eight miles), the oily matter clinging 
to the clothes, any oily matter, anywhere, is 
untouched by water only, and remains; 
mixing (on the skin) with the dust and dirt 
in the air, till it forms tiny patches gr 
spots of blackish paste. These paste patches 
are mostly seen on babies’ heads ; babies’ 
heads ought to be kept very cool (the fact 
of them being born without hair proves it, 
and proves the faithless ignorance of a 
heavy overlay of cap) ; babies’ heads cannot 
be kept cool whilst these patches case them ; 
and with the carbonic acid gas sent back 
thus into the blood, instead of escaping, the 
baby’s head gets hot and feverish, and the 
whole baby organism gets wrong. 

It is not necessary, it is to be hoped, to 
say much more on this point of cleanliness. 
Can it be denied that a dirty baby is an 
offence to nose, eyes, and ideality? Let it 
be assumed it has been proved to be an 
uncommonly bad condition forthe baby. Let 
it be assumed, too, it has been proved to be 
a fallacy that the dirty urchin playing in the 
gutter is no worse for the isles and continents 
of dirt that cake him. He /s worse, mere 
baby as he may be; his blood cannot be rid 
of the impurities it keeps on rejecting ; his 
sweat ducts (to the extent, may be, of a mile 
or two!) are kept hermetically sealed ; his 
hair is the sticking-place for quantities of 
oily matter constantly decomposing (yet some 
people smear on more oil heavily, and never 
think of soap and water!); he contains 
poison securely corked up inside of him; and 
at any moment he may be attacked with 
malignant fever, and may spread malignant 
fever tu scores of others in his vicinity. It 
being, on these grounds, demonstrated that 
it is essential to wash, and to use soap in 
washing, it must now be demonstrated that it 
is just as essential to wash all inanimate 
things possible in water that is boiling. The 


reason for this is that all life-germs inces- 
santly appearing everywhere, must be boiled 
to be destroyed. Warmth simply fecundates 
them. On which account is it that Mrs. 


danger of feeding babies out of bottles with 
long india-rubber tubes. 

“You know,” she said, “that whenever 
milk is sour, germs are growing init. Now 
some milk must stick to the inside of a long 
tube ; must become sour and full of poison- 
ous matter ; and no woman, however careful, 
can clean one out properly, since, if boiling 
water were poured through it, the india- 
rubber of which it is composed would all be 
spoiled !” 

Is it clear? It should be. So should it 
be clear, from this revealed fact of want of 
washing rendering fresh aliment injurious, 
that as cleanliness is indissolubly bound up 
with and allied to fresh air, so is the third 
item of Mrs. Buckton’s triad—Good Food,— 
indissolubly bound up with and allied to 
Cleanliness. The three essentials are, indeed, 
in one way, and fundamentally looked at, 
only one essential; the steps leading from 
one to another are of low ascent and easy ; 
it is almost impossible to point out the pre- 
cise spot where one is leaving one of the 
other two, and can be said scrupulously to 
diverge. To prove this, take the dripping- 
pan or gridiron that has never been cleaned 
since the previous using ; decomposing par- 
ticles of food must be clinging about it; 
these must mix with the fresh food cooked 
in it, and be to some extent injurious. 
Then think of milk, or any liquid or solid 
food, left in a sick person’s room, or any 
sleeping-room, all night; fever-germs falling 
into it must grow, must keep on growing, 
even after they have been swallowed. Prov- 
ing the principle, too, from another stand- 
point, biliousness (arising from eating what 
was not good food in the then condition of 
the eater)—biliousness can be entirely cured 
by fresh air, exercise, and copious draughts 
of pure water. Safely landed, therefore, on 
the important platform, Good Food, let there 
be careful and searching survey of it. To 
begin with, let there be a thorough under- 
standing of the meaning of the word 
digestion. It is the power to take the food 
that has been drunk or eaten, and to so pull 
it to pieces, and pick it, particular from par- 
ticular, and part from part, that such of the 
forty substances required for the maintenance 
of the forty organs of the human body as 
can be extracted from it shall be extracted 
from it, whilst the remainder, being only 
burdensome and useless, shall be sent, 
through the proper channels, effectually and 
periodically away. Let there be a thorough 
understanding, also (broadly stated), of the 





Buckton told the Leeds children of the 


places where this digesting or transforming 
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of substances is performed. Solid food 
méets with its changes in the stomach; fats 
are only turned there (by the heat) into oils, 
and must go on, intact, for dissection into 
the duodenum ; liquids have no stopping or 
overhauling in either stomach or duodenum, 
but are booked (like express passengers) to 
be unmoved till they reach the largest organ 
a man has—his liver. As these facts prove, 
with sufficient point, how a diet of all solid 
ean food will not support a body, because it 
gives no occupation to the duodenum and 
liver ; how a diet of all fat will not support a 
body, because it gives no occupation to the 
liver and stomach; and how a diet of all 
drink will not support a body, because it 
gives no occupation to the stomach and duo- 
denum (for all organs must be in active use 
to keep a body in health, as is proved by a 
drunkard soon losing all appetite for solid 
food, along with all power to transform it)— 
the work of setting down what is good food 
for babies is now straight and clear, and it 
can be gone through at a canter. 

Feed babies upon milk. Milk in itself, 
contains every one of the forty substances 
required for the maintenance of the forty 
organs in the human body. If babies are 
given a spot of solid food, babies are given 
many spots of solid sickness and discomfort, 
that will take them many hours to scream at 
and wear away. A baby at birth is furnished 
with a very large liver, for the reason that 
liquids are to be the food for it, and itis the 
liver that deals with them. A baby at birth 
is furnished with no saliva ; not a drop of it ; 
none of that marvellous secretion that flows 
into the mouth at the sight and at the taste 
of food, and that is the very machinery by 
which the food is taken into the stomach in 
a proper condition. The reason a baby has 
no saliva is that it is not to deal with solid 
food ; and saliva, therefore, is not one of its 
requirements. Does this prove sufficiently 
the ignorance of giving new-born babies fat 
bacon to suck, and raspberry jam, and sugar 
and butter, and a pear? Does it give suffi- 
cient cause for the screams and agony of a 
beautiful baby-boy not quite twelve months 
old, who was seen, in the course of an houtr’s 
railway journey, to be fed with greengages, 
hard biscuit, sponge-cake, and _ jujubes, 
besides the two things that would really have 
been good for it,—water and mother’s milk ? 

“A baby cannot swallow solids,” may be 
the answer to this ; “it is idle,to talk as if a 
baby can.” 

True. 

* Well, then, since the baby only sucks the 





juices out of the solids, the baby gets no | 


hurt.” 
Ah, but that is zo¢ true. From that short, 
(yet long) list of aliments just mentioned, a 


baby gets the juice of eggs, sugar, fruits; || 


gets bacon fat and butter (both become oil) ; 
and a baby has no adequate apparatus with 
which to digest any one of them. In a 
baby’s stomach (the same as in the stomach 
of an adult), from out of the smooth pinkish 
lining of it there exudes the gastric juice ; 
with this gastric juice a baby can turn the 
milk it sucks into curds and whey, exactly as 


calf’s rennet does ; and the baby can trans- || 
form this pure material—the curd in its | 


gpa the whey in its liver—to the dear 


life and growth of it; but a baby can, || 


healthily and pleasantly, do no more. Give 
it bread sop; it is the gift of death. In St. 
George’s Workhouse (London) every baby 
used to die, some years ago, before its first 
twelve months of pauperdom were out. At 
Vienna, also some years ago, the bodies of 
fifteen emaciated little dead babies were 
examined by one doctor at one sitting. 
Bread sop had been the food both in England 
and Austria; lumps of undigested starch were 
discovered in all cases, with poor little soft 
bones, unlimed, unphosphorused, and with 
no coating of fat or flesh. Give a baby 
cream entirely (as some mothers do, think- 
ing it must be so very nourishing) ; and the 
gift again is the gift of death. Cream is 
heat, not flesh ; the more heat is given, the 
more the flesh already existing is burnt away. 
Give a baby skimmed milk, it is as wrong as 
before. Skimmed milk gives flesh, no heat ; 
and both flesh and heat must be provided 
if a little baby is to fatten, and strengthen, 
and grow. So, feed babies upon milk, is 
what this little examination has brought the 
inquiry to, exactly as it was first put down. 
Feed babies upon milk. Let it be human 
milk if it can; if not, cow’s milk; if not, 
goat’s. There are cases in which cow’s milk 
has to be diluted with a little water. It has 
an excellent and most consistent reason. 
Out of 16 oz. of human milk, 14 oz. are 
water; out of 16 oz. of cow's milk, only 
13 Oz. are water ; the missing ounce must be 
added, therefore, in the last case, if it is 
found there is too much solidity in the food 
when the baby has tried it. And does it 


surprise to be told that a food composed of | 


seven-eighths water is enough, unaided, for 


the nourishment and sustenance of a baby’s | 


body? The surprise comes from not bearing 
in mind another great fact,—the fact that 
every human body, /o e in health, must itself 
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be composed of two-thirds of this simple and 
despised liquid. If a baby weighs nine 
pounds, six of those pounds are water ; if a 
fine full-grown man weighs thirteen or fourteen 
stone, between eight and nine of them will 
be what he little suspects,—water. When 
people drink water, therefore, they at once 
drink the very right and proper and positive 
material of which the greatest part of their 
bodies is formed. Give water to babies, 
consequently ; give water to children; give 
water to adults ; and give it fearlessly, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Avoid large quantities 
at a time, of course, when the body is unduly 
heated from violent exercise or summer sun ; 
but in fevers and ali illnesses keep the 
patient ever supplied, for the fire of fever 
uses up this large reservoir of water in the 
body, leaves the blood thick (in which con- 
dition it will not move), and the importance 
of it is so vital, that though a person may 
live seven or eight days without food, in two 
or three days, if he has no water, he will be 
dead. Neither can the most expensive and 
recherché spirits supply the simple water’s 
place. Spirits shut up the pores of the skin 
(those twenty-eight miles of sweat-duct that 
water opens) ; spirits make boils come on the 
lining of the stomach ; spirits consequently 
harden the gastric juice that exudes from this ; 
they literally cook the albumen in food, as 
boiling water cooks it when it is called the 
“white” of an egg; they dry up the liver till 
it becomes hard and shrivelled like a nutmeg, 
in which condition it has to remain, in- 
curable. Yet people have given port wine 
and brandy to babies, and doctors have been 
known to order it! 

When a baby cuts its teeth, the saliva it has 
|| hitherto entirely wanted begins to come. It 
}; comes with an overplus at first, the child’s 
| digestive arrangements requiring but little of 
it; the child is unused to its presence ; does 
not incessantly pass it down its throat (as it 
| will when it grows into an adult, to the ex- 
tent of fourteen pints daily); and it lets it 
run out of its little mouth in the shape that 
' nurses call “drivel,” and that is a sure indi- 
cation always that teething-time has come. 
With this appearance, it is fit that the milk 
| with which the baby has been fed should be 
| very gradually thickened. Let baked flour 
be put into it; let arrowroot, let semolina, 
| rice, tapioca, corn-flour, Revalenta Arabica 
| (lentils) ; carefully remembering that, of these, 
arrowroot and corn-flour contain only heat, 
the flesh part of the child’s composition still 
| depending upon the milk, and that the others 
must only be tried one at a time, and very 





sparingly at first, to have abolition and 
change to another instantly they are followed 
by screams and the usual symptoms of a 
baby’s indisposition. ‘Till a child is seven 
years of age, let it be recollected, when its 
bones should have properly hardened, these 
foods should form its staple. Others will 
get introduction, and should ; for instance, 
bread, gravies, simple biscuits and cakes, 
eggs, and fine-chopped meats. Sugar and 
treacle there will be no need to press; 
children will always eagerly swallow them, 
and they are only following the dictates of 
nature when they do, for sugar and treacle 
yield fat; children seldom like the fat of 
meats (and should never be forced to eat it 
when they do not, it is ignorant and cruel) ; 
yet fat is the heat, or oil, that makes the 
human machinery go, and without it the flesh 
would only fall away, and the child get ill. 
There must be no running to an opposite 
extreme, though, over this administration of 
sweets. Sweet gives heat, it has been ex- 
plained ; and if sweets are eaten when they 
will cloy a child’s palate, and prevent it taking 
the food that will give it nerve and muscle 
and brain and flesh, there will be the old 
error of flame without fuel, when, of course, 
the flame has to lick the life out of the vessel 
that holds it, and, charred and shrunken, it 
will soon pass away. Food, it should be 
noted, should consist of the substances that 
yield flesh; of double the quantity of the 
substances that yield heat ; of a much smaller 
quantity of the substances that yield minerals. 
When people fall ill (with proper reserve for 
the direct violation of the laws of Fresh Air 
and Cleanliness), it is usually because these 
quantities have not been properly adjusted ; 
and though this may seem, at first, a bold 
assertion, a little of its inflation and altitude 
will be removed when it is remembered that, 
in the Russian climate, so much heat-giving 
food must be swallowed to counteract the 
cold, that a growing boy can eat daily two 
quarts of train oil and twelve pounds of tallow 
candles. Such a diet as this, in England, 
would be simply unswallowable ; and sup- 
posing an English growing boy could ever be 
found to achieve the stowing away of it, it is 
probable it would take the skill of the whole 
College of Physicians to keep him an English 
growing boy, and to save him from lying in 
the midst of it, a victim, dead. 

A short supplement to the foregoing is 
required to bring in, very shortly, a few of 
the other points exclusively appertaining to 
babies, that Mrs. Buckton said. Never let 
a baby be dragged along by one arm; the 
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joint-ball may be pulled out of its socket. 
Never let a baby be lifted (as is often done 
playfully) by the head or neck ; the second of 
the seven bones that form the neck has a 
little spike on which the head turns, and if 
the top bone does not slip back again quite 
accurately on this little spike, the baby dies. 
Never strike a child upon the head ; it may 
take away, irrecoverably, both memory and 
sight. Never box a child upon the ears ; it 
may bring concussion of the delicate brain, 
or at least deaden the power of it, and bring 
disease of the ear and deafness. Never let a 
child sit upon damp or cold places ; it causes, 
besides the colds that seem too apparent to 
mention, inflammation of the hip joints. 
Never frighten children, or threaten horrible 
and impossible things if they do not do what 
they are told ; under great fear the brain be- 
comes paralyzed, and all thought and motion 
go. For the same reason, give orders to child- 
ren quietly and gently, not in a shout or 
scream. Remember, also, that they may be 
short-sighted, and unable to see what they 
are told to look at ; that they may be a little 
deaf, and unable to hear what is audible to 
others. For an eminently important item, 
too, remember to keep children’s feet dry | 
and warm, and that children’s dress should 
be acovering. It should not leave shoulders, 
and arms, and legs bare, and only imperfectly | 
hide away a few inches of trunk, or barrel. In| 
winter, let warm woollen garments go right | 
up to the throat, right along to the wrists, | 








| 


right down to the little ankles. As summer 
advances, the materials of these garments 
may be a little thinner; but, except for the | 
exceptionally hot days of a hot summer, the 
shape should remain the same. When little 
boys assume the pretty sailors’ dresses and 
others that do now luckily hit all these re- 
quirements superficially, remember that there 
must be again warm wool under these as ad- 
juncts, or else sight will be satisfied without 
any recognition of sense. It is astonishing 
how the present popular mode of dressing | 
British babies and young children ever came | 
to be adopted. Because Great Britain is the | 
land of fogs, the land of mists, the land of | 
damp, and coughs, and asthma, and con- | 
sumption, the little British babies, in their | 
first years of fierce battle with it, are to be || 
left for the most part uncovered and unpro- || 
tected, without the shields, and cuisses, and 
cuirasses, that would enable them to put up || 
with its attack, and bear a little of the brunt || 
of it! Alas! it ismo wonder that, when the || 
scene of war gives occupation to the army 
surgeon and special correspondent, their | 
cheeks should pale and their hearts grow 
cold as they look upon the horror and the | 
}carnage! Seeing fifty babies’ corpses out of | 
every hundred counted, could the result be | 
different ? 
Ah! let every mother ask herself whether 
she will perpetuate such headlong cruelty and | 

folly. 
JENNETTE HUMPHREYS. 


AMONG THE CORDILLERAS. 
I. 


PART 


Five o'clock on a sunshiny morning in April, { 
just at the commencement of the fine season, 
found a party of young engineers, under a 
“chief,” with their cavalcade of attendant 
servants, baggage, mules, and drivers, start- 
ing from the capital of Peru for a long and 
toilsome journey up into the heart of the 
Cordilleras. 

We weremost of us young and light-hearted, 
looking forward with that ardour to the ex- 
citement and novelty, perhaps even the very 
danger of the journey, which all healthy 
young blood is apt to experience on being 
let loose from the trammels and bonds of 
civilized life—above all, the sleepy civilization 
of a Spanish-American city. 

We left the streets and squares and plazas 





and bands of stately Lima behind us—and 
the memories of enticing operas, dark-eyed 
donnas, shrivelled duennas, and extravagant 
hotel bills fading quickly from our kaleido- 
scopic minds before the prospective view of 
dark ravines, foaming torrents, desert soli- 
tudes, and eternal snows, which the immortal 
Andes held out in front. 

We were engaged on the great projected 
Peruvian line of railway, from Lima to the 
interior, which was to cross the Andes, and, 
by so doing, connect the whole coast line 
with that part of that country—a most de- 
sirable undertaking, as the journey has 
hitherto been painfully and laboriously 
performed by means of passage and bag- 
gage mules only, and worthy the energetic 
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industry of the great American company which 
has contracted it. Our destination was the 
Indian village of Chacapata, opposite that of 
Ororya, one of the chief proposed stations for 
the new work, consisting of a small collection 
of native huts high on the mountains, 16,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The accom- 
modations of such regions being presumably 
small, our cavalcade presented quite an 
important appearance, containing, as it did, 
a staff of household servants, including a 
French cook, and a long train of baggage 
mules, laden with beds, bedding, cooking 
utensils, and provisions of many descriptions, 
not forgetting wine, spirits, and liqueurs of 
nearly every known variety ; all these, with 
the addition of our five important selves, 
“lords of the soil,” made no inconsiderable 
procession, which was accordingly gazed at 
with as much liveliness as the dwellers in the 
vicinity of Lima are capable of, as it wound 
its way through the suburbs of the city to- 
wards the new railway, thirty miles of which 
outwards, were already completed. 

At the end of that thirty miles we mounted 
our mules and travelled over the bare and arid 
plains which extend so many leagues around 
the town of Lima, until we reached Corcona, 
a smal] place where some of the company’s 
engineers were stationed laying down the line. 
Here the first halt was made; and the second 
at Surco, a similar station further on, where a 
slight delay was occasioned by having to wait 
for the arrival of our twenty-five cargo mules, 
which were longer on the road than ourselves, 
but which arriving at last we pushed onwards, 
and found ourselves by the evening of the 
third day at San Mateo, 11,000 feet above 
Lima. 

The day’s journey to this spot lay along 
a narrow gorge of about a quarter of a mile’s 
breadth, with hills 300 feet in height rising on 
either side. Along the bottom ran the river 
Rimae, the same stately stream which below 
meanders slowly over vast muddy tracts, and 
bears Lima on its broad bosom, here a mere 
brawling mountain torrent, tearing and rush- 
ing over its stony bed between banks covered 
with a short stubbly undergrowth of tree and 
grass which separate it from a few cultivated 
fields of grain, chiefly rice, with here and 
there some melancholy-looking, half-oblite- 
rated ruin ofan old Indian village, lying forlorn 
on the hill-side beyond. 

So far warm sunshine and semi-pleasant 
scenery had accompanied our party, but very 
soon after leaving San Mateo these character- 
istics disappeared, and we began to enter on 
the true mountain regions, coming shortly to 


the entrance of that famous pass, “ I] Infier- 
nillo,” a gloomy chasm of about 100 feet 
in width, whose 300 feet of solid perpen- 
dicular sides frowning down on the madly 
tearing river at their base, fully justify the 
truth of its subterranean appellation. An 
abrupt fall in the river of 150 feet at the 
upper end does not tend to improve matters, 
especially as just here the mule-path is barely 
three feet wide, and covered, moreover, with 
small rounded pebbles, which are slippery 
and wet with the continual spray from the 
forming river beneath, among which our 
clever animals pick their way as best they 
can. The path is jagged and steep—so steep 
that I continually found myself reduced to 
studying the landscape chiefly through the 
ears of my mule, those appendages being 
generally on a level with my own eyes; and 
right glad was I at last to find those large 
fair ears gradually regaining their ordinary 
slanting perpendicular, and myself my usual 
position of superiorityabovethem. We crossed 
the head of the fall by a very shaky bridge, 
fortunately in safety, and presently arrived at 
Bella Vista, our noonday resting-place. 

Bella Vista is a place renowned for the 
smelting of silver ore. Here we stopped 
and had breakfast, sitting down to a sump- 
tuous repast, and looking out the while at a 
scene which made most of our hearts beat as 
we did so. A plain covered over by a short, 
stunted kind of grass, immediately surrounded 
the house; beyond it, away in the distance, 
loomed the veritable Andes themselves, 
20,000 feet high, their snowy tops, pointed 
like needles, shooting clear-cut into the pure, 
almost indigo sky behind. Presently, how- 
ever, this brilliant sky began to cloud over, 
and a sharp snowstorm blotted out our 
mountain view, much to the astonishment 
and refreshment of our Lima-accustomed 
eyes, to whom the novelty of the freshly- 
falling flakes came with wonder and delight. 
It was not quite such a treat to go out into, 
however, but orders to march being given, 
we again packed up and set forth in due 
obedience. 

This day’s journey was fated to be a day 
of mark to me throughout my life, for never 
shall I forget the horrible adventures that 
befell myself and a chosen friend in the 
course of it. I wonder no gloomy fore- 
shadowing of impending events fell on nei- 
ther of us two more zealous than prudent 
young fellows as we strayed mechanically off 
from the rest of the party on first setting off, 
and found ourselves shortly a good piece 





ahead of them, so much so that when we 
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came two leagues on to a cross-road leading 
right and left over the pampa, no sign of 
their proximity was to be heard or seen 
behind us: However, my companion had 
had the good fortune to have traversed this 
road once before, and, secure in the posses- 
sion of superior years and experience, he, 
without hesitation, took the road to the left, 
and I meekly followed. Like another and a 
more figurative road, it led us into serious 
scrapes. We proceeded along, deeply en- 
gaged in cheerful conversation. My friend 
was a traveller ; he had been all over Europe, 
and was a native of the United States, and 
being besides a cultivated, pleasant fellow, 
the tedium of the road was so much beguiled 
that we had gone another couple of leagues 
further on before we paid much attention to 
our route. Perceiving at last strange sur- 
roundings, such as he did not remember, we 
came to a halt and held a parley. To our 
relief, an old Indian, tending a flock of 
llamas, now drew in sight, and of him we 
eagerly made inquiries. No; quite wrong ; 
we should have taken the road to the s7gh¢ at 
the cross-road. Nothing for it but to retrace 
our steps as quickly as might be, which we 
did accordingly, reaching the cross-road again 
about five o'clock. No signs, of course, of 
the rest of the party, who must have passed 
long since. ‘The sky was still black with the 
effects of the recent snow, and here was a 
dismal prospect before us of a lonely journey 
across the summit in the dark, on tired beasts, 
and in not the most cheerful of spirits our- 
selves. 

For one moment the alternative of shirking 
it and running back to shelter at Bella Vista 
crossed our minds, the next it was abandoned, 
and the united pluck of England and America 
triumphed. We plunged boldly into a marshy, 
black-looking valley, in the midst of which 
was to be descried the encouraging sight of 
about a score or so of condors ferociously 
picking the bones of a dead llama ; but pass- 
ing this enlivening scene, we began valiantly 


to attack the 2,000 feet yet lying between us 
and the point at which we had to cross the 
shoulder of a mountain. 

And now began the real difficulties of the 
way. ‘Those sensations of weariness, head- 
ache, sickness, and general feeling of per- 
vading misery familiar to all mountain travel- 
lers, more especially mountains on such a 
terrific scale of air rarefaction as the gigantic 
Andes, began to attack us with poignancy. 

I was worse than my friend, owing to my 
utter inexperience of the like, and my head 
seemed literally splitting with pain and 
“lightness” as we neared the summit in 
almost darkness, and I was only just able to 
keep myself upright in the saddle. 

Where was now all our former light-heart- 
edness and gay conversation? Fled, alas ! 
to shades of limbo. 

On we stumbled, silent as mutes, save an 
occasional growl and grunt of appeal and 
answer in the way of track inquiry, or brusque 
“ How d’ye feel, old fellow?” returned by a 
would-be cheerful “ All right,” whose tone 
gave the lie direct to the assertion. 

Snow now began again to fall heavily, 
driven against our faces by a sharp, keen, 
pitiless wind, in the teeth of which we had 
literally to fight our way inch by inch. Such 
are the pleasures of travelling among the far- 
famed Cordilleras. The longed-for halting- 


|place lay yet four miles distant, and four 


miles, too, of the most perilous, though per- 
haps less tedious part of the way ; for it was 
along a narrow pathway cut on the side of 
an almost perpendicular hill, a fall off which 
would precipitate any unlucky traveller seve- 
ral hundred feet into darkness, with a probable 
tomb at the bottom in a snow-drift. It will 
be imagined, therefore, that we proceeded 
with caution, but we had only advanced 
about halfway along when, to our dismay, 
a shout arose in the front, and the horrible 
apparition of a donkey’s mildly-inquiring 
head looked darkly in the glimmering light 








close upon us, 
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COUSIN DEBO 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER X. 
“TELL me a love story, cousin Deborah.” 


Thornton never seemed disposed to do. 
Whether she thought it treading on ground 
dangerous to her peace of mind, and likely 
to end in queries which she was not disposed 
to answer, or whether she felt an inaptitude 
for the style of narrative proposed, she could 
probably have decided better than any one 
else. Certain it is that when Emily Gibson, 
sitting under the old pear tree in the cottage 
garden at her cousin’s feet, received to her 
appeal much the same reply that had been 
given to others before herself, including the 
Sutcliffe girls and Emily’s own sisters, Nelly 
and Alice, she never dreamed of making it 
again, and yet cousin Deborah had said very 
little; only, “Suppose you tell me one 
instead.” 

It was a delicious spring day. Every tree 
and shrub was bursting into leaf and blossom 
under the genial rays of the April sun. Bees 
were burying themselves in the dark per- 
fumy blossoms of the wallflowers, and 
hovering round the patches of white alyssum, 
as if delirious with joy; the lilacs were in 
bud, and the high garden wall was white with 
cherry blossoms. Little frolicsome breezes 
were stirring the boughs overhead, and from 
time to time scattering blossoms from the old 
pear tree on the lap of Emily as she sat on 
the grass beneath. There was a perfect 
chorus of larks and thrushes, delicious music 
in the sweet warm stillness, and overhead 
was asky so glorious in its bright blueness 
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| casting flickering shadows on the grass, and 
| everything telling of love and life and hope, 
and sympathizing with her in the fresh spring- 
|time of her youth and new-found happiness, 


But that was a sort of thing which Miss|it seemed to her that her story could never 


| grow tame, or like any other story, tobe talked 
}over ‘and commented upon. No; though 
she knew that she could not tell it to one 
more sympathizing than cousin Deborah, 
even to her she could not trust herself yet 
to speak of it ; it was too precious a treasure 
to display to any one; she would keep it 
'sacred to Fred Sutcliffe and herself till—well, 
she could not say exactly when ; perhaps the 
story would tell itself; the violets kept their 
buds hidden under their broad green leaves 
till the sun wooed them into the development 
|of their fragrant beauty, and then any one 
‘who passed the bank could guess, without 
| telling, what made the air so sweet. 

Miss Thornton did not remark on. the 
silence ; she only played absently with one 
of Emily’s dark curls, and thought how pretty 
she was, and how good and loving, how 
unlike her own darling. Yes; this was the 
thought that was always intruding. It was 
four years and a half now since Thyrza had 
left her, and she had never seen her once 
since. Was it to be wondered at if every 
fresh young spirit that came in her way 
suggested painful comparisons? 

By some means or other Emily’s thoughts 
had travelled in the same direction, and her 
next remark was, “I wish Thyrza would 
write ; itis more than a month since you 
heard, is it not ?” 

“Yes; just before she went to Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine’s ; it seems a long time, particularly 








that it would scarcely bear looking at, even 
through the branches of the pear tree. Emily 
was silent after cousin Deborah’s remark. 
She might have answered it, but then the 
love story wherein her interests most centred, 
namely, her own, had only just begun, and it 
was far too delightful to talk about, at least 
at present. After a while, perhaps, when the 
first volume was ended, she might venture to 
speak of it, for she would have grown more ac- 
customed to it by that time; though, as she 
sat in the sunny garden, with the young leaves 









as I am anxious to know whether she will 
be happy there.” 

“Oh, she is sure to be happy,” said Emily, 
without weighing the facts of the case ; the 
truth being that she was so supremely happy 
herself, she could not imagine any one else to 
be otherwise. ‘Her very name is a happy 
one,” she went on; ‘ Thyrza—Pleasantness; 
what could be more delightful? I like a 
name with a meaning, especially when it is 
a nice one; don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Thornton, absently. She 
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was thinking that Thyrza was very unlike 
her name, both in herself and in her influence 
upon others; but she would not say so to 
Emily. Thyrza’s grave faults had been kept 
in the background as much as possible, and 
Emily had no very clear idea of the kind of 
girl she was. True, she often wondered why 
she never came home, but as cousin Deborah 
always spoke of her with affection, and she 
knew they corresponded, she thought there 
could not be much amiss, and classed her 
constant absence among the many mysteries 
which would be cleared up some day. 

“* Have you been into the poultry-yard this 
morning, cousin Deborah ?” 

“No; why?” 

“T went before breakfast to see the state 
of affairs. Old Speckle has eight darling 
little chickens, and the ducklings look fluffier 
and more like balls of floss silk than any I 
ever saw. Won't you come?” 

‘Yes, in aminuteortwo. But first, what 
are your plans for to-day ?” 

“Oh, I’ve no plans, it is all so delightful. 
I shall go to the rectory presently, that comes 
as a matter of course ; and afterwards Fanny 
and I may perhaps stroll on to the Mill 
cottages. I have that frock to finish for my 
small niece, and I ought to write to mamma, 
but I think it is very doubtful whether I 
accomplish anything but the rectory, for 
I should like a drive with you this after- 
noon.” 

“Very well, but let us make the tour of 
the garden first ; I want to see how the things 
are coming on.” 

There were great round masses of peony 
with large green buds, irises just ready to 
push forth their blossoms, sweet-briar making 
the air delicious, and, here and there among 
the fresh green, tall plants of honesty, with 
their spikes of lilac and white, looking very 
gay and happy, for they and the wallflowers 
had no rivals in the way of large plants or 
blossom, except, indeed, the bushes of 
flowering currant which hung rosy tassels 
from their soft green stems, and looked radiant 
against the background of shining laurels 
skirting the garden on the rectory side. 
Across the lawn, behind more shrubs, con- 
spicuous among which glowed the barberry 
flowers, was the long, steady strip of ground 
which went by the name of the lily bed; for 
here the smooth, exquisitely formed leaves 
were shooting up tall and straight from the 
black earth, and unfolding their elegant shape 
with graceful curves as only lilies can. 
Scattered among them were a few wood- 


knew how or when; but probably long ago, 
when the garden was first planted, they had 
left the woods in company with their fair 
sisters, and were still content to bloom 
amongst? them year after year, though there 
were no blue bells nor primroses here, as 
there had been in their native haunts. 

It was a pleasant journey round the well- 
kept flower-garden, and not less so was that 
which the twoafterwardstooklround the kitchen 
garden at the back, where the currants hung 
their pale green flowers, and the strawberries 
showed here and there a white star among 
their dark leaves. One or two apple trees 
were donning their spring attire, and the 
plum and pear trees were one mass of white. 
They sauntered up and down, taking note of 
the spikes of asparagus, and the smooth 
leaves of the early lettuces with admiring 
eyes. Presently they turned into the yard 
at the back, where the chickens were, and 
half an hour soon slipped away in this 
pleasant, easy enjoyment of the young spring- 
time, so that Emily was astonished when the 
church clock struck eleven. 

“You will come with me?” she said, 
holding the laurel gate open for Miss Thorn- 
ton to pass through. 

Cousin Deborah did not hesitate ; always 
excepting John Gibson and his wife, the 
Sutcliffes were her dearest friends. She had 
rejoiced with them when their eldest son had 
accomplished what hissisters had called “ that 
very indigestible business,” eating his terms, 
and had been the first to congratulate them 
when the tidings of his first brief had reached 
the rectory. She had made one of the 
happy group standing in the old church on 
Louisa’s wedding day ; and had wept, almost 
as her own mother had wept, over little May’s 


lilies sleeping her last peaceful sleep. Sweet 
little May ! it was nearly two years since her 
sunny curls and merry smile had been hidden 
from sight under the old hawthorn near the 
chancel door; but every morning the dear 
old friend whose desolate heart she had com- 
forted went to look at the green mound; and 
if flowers were to be found in the cottage 
garden, it needed only a glance at the child’s 
grave to know it. Cousin Deborah had been 


the rectory door with Emily. 

“TI thought you were never coming!” ex- 
claimed Fanny, as she came out to meet 
them. 

*“ You must blame the old hen, for her 
chickens detained me,” said Emily, laugh- 
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Mrs. Sutcliffe and Miss Thornton had gone 
into the house together, so the two girls 
strolled round the garden. 

“IT wish you would go with me to North 
Walford this afternoon. We could drive there 
soon after lunch, and call at the post office 
for the letters, and do a variety of things.” 

“IT should like it extremely ; but cousin 
Deborah—I never wish to leave her behind.” 

‘ Well, I know mamma wants her to come 
in this afternoon, so that needn’t hinder us. 
She looks grave this morning ; has she had 
any bad news—of Thyrza I mean?” 

“No. Why should she? You have no 
reason for asking, have you?” 

** None except her grave looks ; and there 
is always a sort of fear in one’s mind about 
Thyrza. I do wish she would come home.” 

“ So do I, with all my heart ; but I don’t 
think cousin Deborah is really so very unhappy 
about her. It does seem horribly ungrateful 
of Thyrza, certainly. I can’t make her out.” 

“ Norcan any one. When did Miss Thorn- 
ton hear last ?” 

“ More than a month ago.” 

“Well, then, she cannot be long before 
writing again, one would think. By the way, 
papa heard from Fred this morning.” 

“ Did he?” said Emily, tugging at a piece 
of sweet briar as if her life depended on break- 
ing it off, and either the exertion of doing so, 
or something else, making her very uncom- 
fortably red in the face. “ The postman 
treated us very badly at the cottage—only 
the stupid old newspaper, as if any one cared 
for that.” 

Fanny looked as if she could have told 
Emily a good deal, but she held her peace, 
and after a little more desultory chat the two 
girls went into the house. 

“ Emily would like to go with me this 
afternoon, mamma, so we had better make 
out a list of what we want—Miss Thornton, 
can we do anything for you ?” 

“‘ Those magazines at Forman’s, they ought 
to have been bound long ago. If you would 
call for them I should be glad.” 

“‘ Very well. Anything else ?”’ 

“ The post office.” 

“Oh yes, we shall call there; and if you 
remember anything more, Emily can tell me. 
Don’t trouble that dear little head of yours | 
this morning ;” and Fanny took cousin Debo- 
rah’s face between her hands and kissed it. 

Miss Thornton smiled up into the bright 
eyes. She was used to Fanny’s caresses, and 
the affection which prompted them was very 
pleasant to her, only there was a gauge of 


persist in measuring Thyrza by other girls, so 
that little spontaneous demonstrations like 
this always had a touch of pain in them, 
though she would not on any account have 
let it be seen. ‘‘ You are two idle children 
this morning,” she said, fondly, “and I am 
afraid we old folks are not much better. The 
spring mornings are very delightful certainly, 
but they make one somewhat disinclined for 
work.” 

“ There is no reason whatever why you 
should not take that jelly to Jane Brewer,” 
said Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘“ Come, Emily, a walk 
to the Mill cottages will not be too much for 
your energies, will it ?”’ 

The girls laughed, and presently disap- 
peared with their basket round the corner 
of the churchyard wall. 

The drive to North Walford that afternoon 
was very pleasant, and the girls made the 
most of it, for the road was hilly, and the 
pony went up and down after a fashion of his 
own, which was a cautious one to say the 
least of it, and afforded them ample time to 
notice how green the hedges were growing, 
and mark the varying tints on the Fairleigh 
woods to the left. It was a very quiet road, 
and the banks on both sides were full of 
primroses, while between them and the road 
a little narrow stream trickled over the chalk 
and pebbles, making a white thread amidst 
the grass. They could hear the cuckoo in 
the distance, and then Emily broke out,— 


‘‘ When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cowslip buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadow with delight ; 
The cuckoo then on every tree 
Hails the sweet spring, and loud sings he.” 


Here Fanny joined in, and the sweet old 
song lasted them a mile or two, by which 
time the towers and spires of North Walford 
were in sight, and the road had more travel- 
lers on it, so that they kept the expression of 
further sentiment to themselves, and encou- 
raged the pony to a little more exertion on 
his part, as the road was growing easier. 

Emily had often been to North Walford 
before, but she loved the old town, and never 
tired of noticing the quaint aspect of its nar- 
row streets, where scarcely any two houses 
were alike, and where overhanging gables 
kept the lower part in deep shadow, while 
the plastered walls, marked in divers patterns, 
bulged out under their steep tiled roofs in a 
way decidedly picturesque, although possibly 
suggestive of sinking foundations, Then, all 
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come to sight a beautiful archway, evidently 
leading nowhere at this present time, but 
telling of some old monastic building long 
since vanished from the face of the earth. 
Hideous corbels grinned over many of the 
shop doorways, and oriel windows with rich 
mullioned tracery looked out over names 
underneath—such as Sfriggs, butcher, and 
Hawkworthy, draper and grocer,—while the 
very names of the quaint old streets had a 
charm of their own, for they were either 
St. Mary’s or St. Martin’s, or Shodfriars 
Lane, or Broad Street—the last a sad mis- 
nomer according to present usage, and apt to 
make one wonder whether even originally it 
had not been named in a moment of bitter 
irony on the part of the proprietor. Then 
Woodruffe Court and May-pole Square spoke 
for themselves of a sweetness and beauty long 
passed away, while Fountain Lane still kept 
up its reputation for pure water, though, alas! 
in these degenerate days only by means of a 
pump. Such was the business part of the town. 

Farther on, after steering one’s carriage 
safely round sharp corners and up dreadfully 
steep and narrow lanes, there would appear 
fine old houses of white stone, standing high 
up from the road, and divided from it by a 
paved causeway with iron poles and chains. 
Here were the abodes of the professionals, 
some two or three clergymen, as many 
doctors, and perhaps nearly double the 
number of attorneys; for the law is apt to 
flourish in country towns where people are 
sensitive, and know how to stand up for their 
rights. 

This aristocratic part of the town was in 
the parish of St. Peter’s, and opposite was 
the fine old church, with the old low-roofed 
buildings of the grammar school just showing 
above the cloisters. 

Emily took it all in, this sweet spring 
day, the old-world atmosphere harmonizing, 
strangely enough she thought, with the fresh- 
ness of all things in the natural world. It 
did not sadden her as it might an older 
person whose spring-time was past ; and the 
prosaic side of the question was only brought 
home to her when she felt the necessity, not 
to say difficulty, of keeping the pony up as 
they went slowly along the roughly paved 
streets. Shopping was in itself great fun to 
the girls, for they had new summer dresses 
and hats to choose ; and this, though bewil- 
dering, was very pleasant work. Then they 
called at the stationer’s. Of course the 


magazines were not bound, although the man 
had had them three months; but that was 
nothing, and Emily did not’ trouble particu- 








larly, for she reflected it would make another 
drive into the dear old town a necessity, and 
that was a pleasure worth having at any rea- 
sonable cost. 

“Now for the post office,” said Fanny, 
turning the pony round. 

Five letters [were handed to her, and she 
looked eagerly at the writing. 

“ Three for papa, one for you, and one for 
Miss ‘Thornton,—Thyrza’s writing too ; that’s 
a good thing! Now then for home.” 

The pony was of a sensible order, and 
knew whither he was bound, so that the 
return drive was much more quickly accom- 
plished than the other. The girls were eager 
to get home too, for both wanted to know 
what Thyrza’s letter contained, to say nothing 


of having a desire to see whether the spring | 


purchases would meet with approval. 

Emily was to return to the rectory with 
Miss Thornton to dinner, but she ran into 
the cottage in great glee, feeling sure she was 
bringing her cousin good news. “Oh, here 
you are, cousin Deborah, I have brought 
you your letter; ” 
hand. 

There was a monogram on the envelope in 
dark blue, for Thyrza liked to do things in 
style, and had tried a variety of designs before 
she had contented herself with this, a bee, 
with something that a vivid imagination might 
liken to the initial of her Christian name 
behind it. 

“Well, cousin Deborah, is it all right?” 








and she put it into her || 
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Thornton’s face as she read. 


“Yes, dear, she seems quite happy, and | 
But she did 


likes her new life immensely.” 
not show the letter ; its tone was cold, and she 


could not bear to expose Thyrza’s deficiencies || 


to any one, certainly not to the warm-hearted 
girl before her. 
“‘ Does she talk about coming home?” 
“No. Perhaps she will take us all by sur- 
prise some day. She asks me for one thing, 


and I don’t like to say “ No,” and yet I cannot | 


say I wish to say “ Yes.”’ 
“ What can it be?” 
“ She wants my likeness.” 


“Oh, that zs nice ; now we shall have it, 


and we have been wanting it’so long! When 
shall you go to have it taken ?—to-morrow ? 
No; that is market day. The next day, 
then?” 

“ Not so fast, Emily. 
ordeal to go through.” 

Emily laughed outright. 
old cousin ! it’s nothing in the world. 
have only to look pleasant.” 
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“ There’s the difficulty.” 

“Not at all; why, you always do look 
pleasant.” 

“Do I? It is more than I feel; but per- 
haps, I may occasionally under the influence 
of some agreeable thought; but to have to 
study my looks !—it is a thing I have never 
done in my life, and I am rather too old to 
begin.” 

“ Oh, well, you will think better of it,” said 
Emily, running off to dress. 

“It may be all very well,” said cousin 
Deborah, as she stood before the glass making 
a very pretty effect with lavender ribbons 
and soft lace at the neck of her black 
silk dress—“ all very well for a young girl full 
of life and spirits to imagine she can 
always look nice and bewitching, especially 
if she is being photographed with a view 
to the charming of a devoted lover; but at 
my age, and with such a face too!” and 
she made a grimace at herself in the glass. 
Any pleasure which, as a girl, she might inno- 
cently have taken in her looks had been 
persistently snubbed out of her, and she had 
never yet recovered from her early impres- 
sions sufficiently to have sense to see that, if 
not regularly beautiful, she was still much 
better looking than most people. 

“It would be /o dreadful to hand myself 
down to posterity in this fashion,” she con- 
cluded, “but still perhaps I ought; it may 
give her pleasure.” 

It is astonishing how a very little which 
may Cause us some personal discomfort has 
the power to shut our eyes to what under 
other circumstances we should consider of 
vital importance. It suddenly flashed across 
Miss Thornton’s mind that the fact of 
Thyrza’s wishing for her likeness was a very 
hopeful sign. ‘True, she only wanted it as 
she had once wanted letters, in order to make 
a good impression on the people she was 
with, but cousin Deborah was not to know 
this. She was very unsuspicious where Thyrza 
was concerned, and believed the best of 
whatever she did and said ; so she took her- 
self sharply to task for having felt in the 
least unwilling to gratify so innocent a wish, 
and said to Emily as they went down the 
path to the laurel gate, “ We can go the day 
after to-morrow, if you like, Emily, though 
of course it must depend upon the weather.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE are some lovely spots on the Surrey 
side of the Thames between Kingston and 
Hampton, houses whose grounds slope 





down to the river, and on whose smoothly 
shaven lawns stately cedars cast solemn 
shadows, while large weeping willows droop 
their graceful branches down almost into the 
water. From the upper windows there is a 
peaceful view over the river, and beyond the 
grey palings of the long straight avenues, and 
the rich foliage of Bushey Park. Herds of 
deer quietly feeding break the sameness of 
the green level; and nearer home there is 
the winding river, with its green aits and its 
picturesque banks, a very fair picture, no 
matter what the season of the year may be. 
The houses vary in size and style, from the 
mansion, whose owner boasts a title, down 
through various grades of villas to the smaller, 
though not less attractive dwellings, which 
are classed under the head of cottages. 
They are all screened from the high road at 
the back by high palings enclosing elms and 
limes of great height, in whose branches the 
nightingales “ discourse sweet music ” in the 
early summer, and which form at all times 
a shade from the southern sun. It was one 
of these cottages, by name Rosebank, in 
which Thyrza had now taken up her abode. 
‘Three months of Harold’s questions, with 
the shyness of his sisters, had been really too 
unendurabie, she had said to herself; so at 
the end of that time she had located herself 
with an old lady to whom she was to be 
companion, not only of her solitude, but of 
her drives and journeys, and who said she 
was willing to be to Thyrza as a grand- 
mother. 

Now Punch’s type of the “sweet old 
lady” is by no means rare. There is some- 
thing very reverend in white hair, and the 
soft pale cheeks which are as fair in their age 
as they were in youth, though with a different 
kind of beauty ; and eyes which can only see 
the world through spectacles, are often far 
softer and kinder than those that have need 
of no assistance to point out what is wrong. 
Just as the autumn woods gather a warmer 
tint as their day draws near’ its close, so do 
the dear old ladies find their tempers and 
thoughts grow mellow and rich as their year 
of life wanes. And it is of incalculable 
benefit to a young eager spirit to sit at the 
feet of those who have nearly finished the 
life upon which they are enterjng, and who 
have not only rich stores of knowledge and 
quiet comfort from which to draw for the 
benefit of the young ones, but who are full 
of love and sympathy for them in their trou- 
bles, which appear so formidable now, but 
which are only parts of a great plan upon 
whch some day they may look back with the 
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clearer vision of eighty years, and so looking, 
thank God. 

Mrs. Bevan was one of these kindly old 
ladies; she had suffered much, but her temper 
was sweet and bright, and after a hard voyage 
she was resting now at anchor within sight of 
the haven of peace. She was well off, so that 
Thyrza had every comfort, but she did not 
like her new life at all. The books which 
Mrs. Bevan enjoyed hearing were far too deep 
and thoughtful for her to care to read, and 
she found it irksome to take up stitches which 
in her knitting would sometimes be dropped. 
The drives might have been pleasant, she 
thought, with congenial society, but the com- 
panionship she had she did not care for ; and 
as to the evenings, they were, in her opinion, 
simply intolerable, for she could see no fun 
in cribbage unless she won, and as Mrs. Bevan 
played well, that could not always be. Then 
the music was another sore point; the old 
lady liked songs she had known in her own 
early days, and had her own well-used books 
out of which Thyrza could have gratified her 
at very little cost to herself, but this did not 
suit her. As Mr. Gibson had once said of 
her, she was sadly deficient in veneration, and 
would think nothing of laughing to scorn the 
ancient ditties as too silly for anything. She 
gave an unbounded amount of trouble, so that 
though Mrs. Bevan was too kind-hearted to 
dismiss her, it was a great relief to her when 
Thyrza of her own accord expressed a wish to 
go. She had told Sophy Chamberlaine of 
her miserable life, as she called it, and as 
Mrs. Chamberlaine was just then wishing to 
meet with a companion for her elder daughter 
who would be at the same time governess to 
her younger one, she asked Thyrza to come. 
She knew her and liked her, and the proposal 
itself was so kindly and liberally made that 
Thyrza had no scruples whatever in leaving 
her old lady in the lurch and setting off to 
Rosebank. 

It was looking very pretty, though only in 
the middle of March, when she arrived. The 
house was small, but planned to the best 
advantage, and there was no lack of comfort. 
As to the view, though Thyrza had seen it 
both in summer and winter, it did not in its 
spring freshness strike her particularly, but 
she had known Alice her pupil some time, and 
felt sure she ‘would be docile, and that was 
everything, she thought. Then, too, she liked 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, who was a widow in very 
fair circumstances, and by no means addicted 
to the habit of staying at home; she was 
accustomed to take Sophy about a good deal, 
and had announced her intention of treating 








Thyrza as a daughter, so that she might 
reasonably expect the same pleasure herself 
Then, too, the Grahams lived at Surbiton, so 
that she had the prospect of seeing Percy 
again, and that was a very pleasing prospect 
indeed. 

Percy Graham was a young man whose 
greatest misfortune was that he had not been 
brought up to do anything. His father had 
made a fortune in Australia, in what way 
people did not inquire, and so when he died 
his widow foolishly enough said her dear 
boy should never work for his living, as if 
work were not a man’s vocation. Happily, 
there was no great harm in Percy, over and 
above the laziness which did not decrease as 
he grew older. He had got through college 
without being plucked, and had never been 
near the slightest fear of rustication. He had 
thought once or twice that a profession would 
have been an amusement, but had been 
unable to fix on one. He had sense enough 
to know he had no vocation for the Church ; 
and medicine, he said, was not at all in his 
line ; as to the law, he was too lazy ever to 
argue a point; and then what was left? He 
had had a fancy for the army earlier in life, 
but had given it up because his mother said 
she could not bear to run the risk of having 
her dear boy killed ; and, under these circum- 
stances, the navy was also not to be thought 
of. Now and then he would say he should go 
in for some Civil Service appointment, but 
had not yet found an inducement strong 
enough. It was a very sad position for any 
one to be in, though he scarcely felt it such. 
Meanwhile with his fine, tall figure, and fair 
hair and moustache, he was a great favourite 
at the houses of mammas with marriageable 
daughters, and made himself so universally 
agreeable after his lazy fashion, that no one 
cared to inquire into his antecedents ; besides, 
the fact of his wealth was patent, and to most 
people that was enough. 

It is probable that if his two grandmothers 
had been living, those worthy dames might 
have opened his friends eyes, by showing 
certain little flaws in the art of speaking, such 
as ignoring or misplacing the letter H, with 
hopeless confusion respecting the application 
of the verbs to lie and to lay, and so forth ; 
but as none of the immediate ancestors were 
living, or at least forthcoming, the younger 
members of the family and their friends were 
in no danger of being shocked by such 
eloquent solecisms. 

Percy’s father, on his return with his wife 
and family from Australia, had bought a large 
house in a good neighbourhood, had wisely 
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taken advice as to the furnishing thereof, 
and, by help of the Heralds’ College, had set 
up a coat of arms, so that the family crest 
flourished on every available occasion. He 
had died when his son was seventeen, but his 
wife kept up everything in the style which he 
had begun, and played her part very wellindeed. 
She was not fat, which was in her favour, for 
slim vulgarity is less obtrusive than that of the 
opposite kind. Then, too, she understood 
the art of dressing to perfection, and her 
manners were quiet. Her great ambition for 
Percy was that he should marry some one of 
good family. She had read in those romances 
wherein in early days she had delighted, of 
penniless earls whose daughters were not 
averse to the idea of linking a title to the 
wealth they lacked, and she would think how 
well Lady Mary Graham would sound, or 
Lady Susan, or perhaps Lady Beatrice. But 
although she loved dearly to approach near 
to the grand ones of the earth, and a title 
was music to her ears, yet she had sufficient 
good sense to keep this little weakness to 
herself, and so passed muster very fairly. She 
was liberal with her money, though not lavish, 
wishing to be just and generous at the same 
time, so that, on the whole, she was freer 
from many of the failings apt to beset the 
nouveaux riches than is often the case. Her 
three daughters had been well educated, and 
were pretty, ladylike girls, with nothing in 
them, certainly, but that is no uncommon 
characteristic of young ladies. They could 
get in and out of a carriage gracefully, were 
very good croquet players, and dressed with 
taste. What more could such a mother as 
theirs desire ? 

Ever since the Chamberlaines had come to 
Rosebank six years ago the two families had 
been on friendly terms, and it was the remem- 
brance of certain rather marked attentions 
which Percy had, from time to time, shown 
her, which helped to make Thyrza delighted 
with her new quarters. She soon felt herself 
‘one of the family,” and the three hours in 
the schoolroom every morning with Alice, 
though they might be sometimes tedious, were 
amply compensated for by the afternoon 
drives and pleasant evenings, for she could 
be agreeable when it suited her purpose to 
be so; and, added to Sophy’s affection for 
her, she could see she stood high in the good 
graces of Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

“Such a pleasant companion for dear 
Sophy,” she would say, “and such a good 
governess for Alice ; I feel quite fortunate in 
having secured her. And then, you know, 
she is not od/iged to teach. Her own home 


is made so unhappy for her, that I feel it my 
duty to make much of her here, poor girl.” 

It is really very wonderful what a recom- 
mendation it is to a governess when it can be 
said “ she is not obliged to teach.” Formerly 
that a lady should be able to instruct her 
pupils well in their own language was con- 
sidered a foundation on which to raise other 
qualifications. But now German (North) 
and French (Parisian), both acquired on the 
Continent, with music under Sir Ferdinand 
Strumwell, and drawing in every known style, 
bear away the palm. Granted that there may 
be not seldom a certain mistiness with regard 
to facts which once were deemed important 
to know, what, in the name of all things 
fashionable, does it signify if Simon de Mont- 
fort and Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester 
be considered one and the same, so long as 
the German is that of Hanover, and the 
French that of Paris? But add, over and 
aboveall these essentialrecommendations, that 
the governess “is not od/iged to teach,” that 
her reason for doing so is the existence of a 
stepmother, or the fact of four sisters being 
unable to live together in peace, or that home 
is too narrow a sphere for a mind which has 
expanded by early acquaintance with the 
Continent—then, indeed, a governess needs 
nothing more ; her position is fixed at once, 
and she may give herself a few airs and graces 
without fear of a set-down. : 

It did certainly occur to one or two friends 
to whom Mrs, Chamberlaine spoke thus 
favourably of Thyrza that, such being the 
case, it was a pity she should take up a post 
which others less favoured by fortune would 
have been very thankful to fill. But then 
they held the old-fashioned notion that even 
step-mothers might be endured, and that four 
sisters should learn how not to squabble, and 
that home was the proper place for a girl not 
called of necessity to leave it. 

Asa rule, the saving clause did a good deal 
for Thyrza in the estimation of people. True, 
her French and German were only those of 
an ordinary English girl who had studied 
under good masters, but that did not particu- 
larly signify. Her music was good, and she 
was troubled with no foolish shyness or 
nervousness, so that every one agreed that it 
was a pleasure to hear her. ’ 
“Some one has taken the Hollies,” said 
Mrs. Chamberlaine one morning at breakfast 
about a month after Thyrza’s arrival at Rose- 
bank ; “there are workmen about, and the 
windows are open.” 

“ Oh, I do hope they will be nice people,” 





said Sophy, “the Foxes were so very dis- 
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agreeable ; you know I told you about them, 
Thyrza !” 

“Yes, I remember quite well. It must be 
a great nuisance to have unpleasant neigh- 
bours.” 

“‘ Oh, as to that, we are not obliged to know 
them ; wecan find out something about them 
before they come, I dare say. With the 
Foxes it was different, they were here first and 
called upon us, and then, of course, it would 
have been awkward not to have kept it up ; 
but they were very disagreeable for all that.” 

** What are you dreaming about, Alice?” 

“J, mamma? _ I was only thinking what a 
lovely morning it was, and what a pity we 
could not walk before school instead of after- 
wards.” 

It certainly was a beautiful morning, quite 
as fair in that cottage by the Thames as in 
that other at South Walford, where cousin 
Deborah and Emily were making the most of 
it under the pear tree in the garden. Mrs. 
Chamberlaine noticed all at once how bright 
it was, and her sympathies went with Alice. 
She could seldom find it in her heart to deny 
the child what she wished, and she turned to 
Thyrza. 

“Should you very much mind _ taking 
your walk before lessons this morning?” she 
asked. 

Thyrza and Sophy had been talking, so 
that what had passed between Alice and her 
mother had been unheard, otherwise she 
might have been less ready with her reply. 
She would not have cared to humour a 
child’s fancy, but she liked to please herself, 
and certainly the river bank did look very 
inviting this morning. 

“T think it would be very nice,” she said. 
‘What is your opinion, Sophy ?” 

“ The same as yours. And, mamma, if we 
should find it very bewitching must we limit 
ourselves to an hour?” 

“ Do as you like, it is a delicious morning.” 

Alice gave her mother a kiss. She was a 
pale, delicate child .of twelve, very fond of 
books, but fonder still of trees and birds and 
flowers. Thyrza had no reason to find fault 
with her on the ground of being tiresome in 
any way, for she loved learning for its own 
sake, and did not ask too many questions. 
This did not arise from any lack of curiosity, 
but she had never yet found any one to 
answer her so as to satisfy the wants of her 
mind, and so she pondered over things by 
herself, living in a world of her own which was 
peopled by a good many quaint fancies and 
notions. Hers was a receptive nature, and 
she took in a good deal more than people 








supposed, turning things over again and again 
in her mind in vain endeavours to satisfy her- 
self concerning them. But no one guessed 
what made her so quiet and preoccupied ; 
only sometimes her mother, noticing the far- 
away look in her eyes, would remember the 
three graves in a quiet cemetery where Alice’s 
sisters slept, and a sudden fear would cross 
her mind that perhaps this youngest darling 
might not be with her long. Everything but 
the sympathy she longed for, Alice had in 
abundance, and an amount of spoiling which 
would have ruined most children ; but she had 
a sweet unselfish nature, and it did her good 
instead of harm. 

The three set out for their walk when break- 
fast was over in capital spirits. The long 
garden sloping down to the water’s edge was 
looking very green and full of promise, and 
Alice sniffed the sweet-briar and flowering 
currant as she skipped before the others to 
open the gate. There was a ferry-boat not far 
off, by which they always crossed, and the old 
man who owned it soon landed them on the 
other side. How delicious it was! the smooth 
face of old Father Thames dimpling and 
twinkling in the sunshine, telling no tales of 
what that smiling surface might hide, while the 
sedges and reeds which fringed the banks 
whispered gently in the soft morning breeze. 
Under the grey park fence dog-violets were 
shining, and cowslips nodded here and there 
among the daisies. Thyrza and Sophy walked 
on regardless of Alice, who was too happy 
among the flowers to do more than flit about 
from-one patch of beauty to another. They 
had not gone very far before they came to a 
tree, felled in the autumn, which lay under the 
fence inviting them to rest. They were not 
tired certainly, but that was nothing, and the 
twosat down. Opposite, across the river, was 
a large house overshadowed by trees, and in 
the grounds before it one large cedar with its 
dense black flakes of foliage stood grandly 
out from the softer tints around. Alice was 
wondering to herself who had planted that 
cedar, and whether the cone had been origi- 
nally brought from Lebanon, when the 
gleaming of sunlight on dripping oars attracted 
her attention, and she called out, “ There’s 
Percy ! look, Sophy.” 

Alice had no scruples, and ran down the 
bank. ‘ What brings you out so early?” she 
asked. 

*Couldn’t stay indoors. ‘Who have you 
there ?”’ for the two girls were under the 
shade of the fence, and partly hidden from 
any one on the water. 

“Only Sophy and Miss Bryant.” 
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“T wish you would ask them to come down. 
I can’t get out, for there’s not the ghost of a 
stump anywhere, and it wouldn’t do to turn 
the boat adrift. Ah, good morning. Like a 
row ? there’s plenty of room.” 

“ How far are you going ?” asked Sophy. 

“Oh, that depends. It’s not the morning 
to stay indoors, and I’m not particular to an 
hour or two.—Come, Miss Bryant, what’s the 
difficulty ? ” 

“None that I can see; only we must not 
be too late for Alice’s lessons.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, you'll get over more 
ground—more water, I mean, in a boat in half 
an hour than you would in six if you walked. 
I’m really very sorry I can’t do the polite, but 
if you will come just down to the edge, I'll 
have youininnotime. Come along, Alice.” 

Easier said than done, for the lower part of 
the bank was swampy, and Alice called out, 
“ Throw out one of the oars.” 

** But you can never walk on that!” 

“Oh yes, I can.” 

“ Well done,” as he pulled her safe into the 
boat. “ Now who comes next ?” 

“You, Sophy,” said Thyrza, drawing back 
with that absence of self-assertion which 
Mrs. Chamberlaine always thought so charm- 
ing to witness. 

“Ts your head pretty steady?” asked 
Mr. Graham. 

Sophy was not sure; but though she 
tottered a little, she reached the boat without 
harm, and then Thyrza followed. 

She felt no fear and expressed none, and as 
Percy marked the steady, unconcerned way 
in which she placed one foot before the other 
in crossing the narrow bridge, he remembered 
that comparisons were odious, or he would 
have made one aloud. 

“Now then, who'll steer? will you, Alice?” 

“No, don’t let her. She will run us aground 
in one of her absent fits,” said Sophy. 

“ Then who will?” 

“Let me,” said Thyrza,—* that is, if you can 
trust me.” 

Sophy was very willing to be spared trouble, 
and Thyrza liked something to control, so 
every one was satisfied, and the boat moved 
off. 

Such a dreamy sensation one has on the 
water on a soft spring morning. ‘The gliding 
motion, and the soft plash of water as the 
oars gleam backwards and forwards in the 
sunshine ; the Blueness of the sky, and the 
greenness of the young leaves blend so 
harmoniously, while the notes of the birds 
sound softer and more mellow as the boat 


ire the green aits with their alders and willows 
and nests of water-fowl! and how softened are 
all the sounds by the flow of the stream! even 
the whistle of the train seemed far from 
discordant this morning as the boat went 
lazily on its way, by quiet gardens and under 
the shade of the park fence till Hampton 
Bridge came in sight, and then Percy said, 
“ Will you go on to Sunbury? there’s plenty 
of time.” 

Of course no one said “No,” the lazy enjoy- 
ment was so delicious. As they were coming 
back Sophy said, “ There are workmen at the 
Hollies, and mamma thinks it must be let.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder; it’s a great pity it 
should stand empty.” 

“We are anxious about the people. Sup- 
pose they shouldn’t be nice?” said Sophy. 

Percy laughed. ‘Well, I shouldn’t trouble 
myself before hand if I were you; time enough 
for that when they've come. Why, here we 
are! And, marvel of marvels, behold a 
stump!” 

“Why, of course there is, Percy! it isn’t 
the first time you have been to see us in your 
boat;” and Alice looked at him rather bewil- 
dered. 

Mr. Graham handed the ladies out, and 
made a little speech in a low voice to Thyrza 
ad propos of her steering, which set her heart 
beating. “ You will come in, of course ?” 
said Sophy, who had not been near enough to 
overhear his little remark. 

“Well, yes, I rather think I will;” and then 
the boating party went into the house. 

“Come, Alice, lessons,’ said Thyrza as 
soon as they were indoors. 

Percy looked as if he would like to remon- 
strate, but Thyrza was not to be moved from 
her purpose, and Alice went up to read history 
and work sums, and practise, in a manner not 
quite so satisfactory as it might have been had 
lessons come at their usual time. 

“Ts Mr. Stevens about?” asked Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine of the parlourmaid at lunch; Mr. 
Stevens being the landlord’s agent, and likely 
to be at the Hollies. 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“ Well, ask him to be kind enough to call 
presently. I must speak to him about the 
repairs,” she said afterwards. : 

“ And perhaps he can tell you something 
about the people,” said Sophy. Moe 

This was just what Mrs. Chamberlaine in- 
tended, only she put the repairs first. ‘ You 
see,” she said presently, when Mr. Stevens 
was entering into his note-book—“ Mem,— 
slates off roof at Rosebank,” “it does not do 
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weather for some time to come, but still it is 
scarcely wise to wait ; one never knows.” 

No argument was needed to convince the 
agent that defective roofs ought to be at- 
tended to, but Mrs. Chamberlaine wished to 
speak of something else that had nothing to 
do with repairs, and so she made the most of 
the introductory subject of business. 

“Who are our neighbours?” she asked, 
with the half-apology that it was just as well 
to know what kind of people to expect. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the agent, who 
was examining an entry in his note-book, the 
words of which he had, in his hurry, so ab- 
breviated that they were not intelligible even 
to himself. 

“IT was only wondering whether we might 
expect pleasant neighbours or the reverse.” 

“Oh, very pleasant, undoubtedly, I should 
say. Not a large family; three or four, I 
think. Mr. Leslie is on the Stock Exchange.” 

“ Oh,” was all Mrs. Chamberlaine said, and 
she returned to the state of the roof. But 
Mr. Stevens’ communication had acted as a 
passport to friendliness at least, if not friend- 
ship, for Mr. Chamberlaine had been on the 
Stock Exchange too. 

“ They are come, I believe,” said Sophy a 
week later, at breakfast ; “I saw two gentle- 
men, an old one and a young one, in the 
garden before I came down.” 

“What were they like?” asked Thyrza, 
who had been quite as interested as the rest 
in the arrival of the new neighbours. 

“ Oh, the old one was tall and rather stout, 
with a bald head and a long beard, grey ; the 
young one was decidedly sandy as to his 
locks, but not so tall as the other.” 

“T hate little men.” 

Sophy laughed, and said every.one could 
not be as tall as Percy Graham; to which 
speech Thyrza made no response, and indeed 
none was expected, for at that moment the 
letters were brought in. They were gene- 
rally on the table waiting for the ladies, but 
breakfast was an hour earlier this morning, as 
Mrs. Chamberlaine and Sophy were going to 
London between nine and ten. 

“What’s the news, Thyrza? your face ex- 
presses astonishment.” 

“Does it? Well, perhaps I am a little 
astonished. My aunt tells me that Mr. Fred 
Sutcliffe (the rector’s eldest son at South 
Walford) is engaged.” 

“Oh, was he an old flame of yours?” 

“ How absurd you are, Sophy! nothing of 
the sort.” 

“Do you know the lady?” asked Mrs. 
Chamberlaine. 








“ Well, I do and I don't, if you can under- 
stand. She is the daughter of one of my 
aunt’s relations, and we have written to each 
other from time to time ever since we could 
write ; but we have never met—at any rate, 
since we were babies.” 

“Is she pretty?” asked Sophy. 

“You have seen her photograph: it is 
Emily Gibson.” 

“Oh, that slim little thing with curly hair 
and a turn-up nose? Well, she has rather a 
taking face, I always think. Of course you 
will write to her?” 

“Well, yes, certainly. 
South Walford now.” 

‘* And where is Mr. Sutcliffe ?” 

“In London; he is a promising young 
barrister ; sure to be on the woolsack some 
day ; at least, of course his dear friends hold 
that idea.” 

“ Good-looking ?” 

“ Quite the reverse ; he was the ugliest boy 
I ever saw ; still, he may be improved. He 
is tall, and has red whiskers.” 

“I hope Miss Thornton is well,” said Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, always mindful of the pro- 
prieties of life. 

“Qh yes, thanks. 
about Emily.” 

There was touch of bitterness in her tone, 
and Mrs. Chamberlaine thought, “ Poor girl! 
it is hard to see the affection which should be 
hers lavished upon others.” She made some 
kind little answer which had the effect of 
opening Thyrza’s eyes to the fact of her own 
feeling about her aunt and Emily; but as 
Mrs. Chamberlaine had misconstrued her 
tone she did not trouble herself further; only 
in her own mind she felt very angry at that 
little insignificant thing (as she was accus- 
tomed to think of Emily) being engaged 
before she was. 

In due time she went with Mrs. Chamber- 
laine and her daughter to call on the Leslies. 
She was not in the habit of boasting of her 
expectations, but her friends knew quite well 
what was in store for her some day. It did 
not make them any the less kind to her, and 
the manner of Mrs. Chamberlaine towards 
her was such that strangers always took 
Thyrza for a ward, or at least some young 
relative of the elder lady, and they treated 
her accordingly. When Mrs. Leslie with the 
elder of her two daughters returned the call 
only Thyrza and the girls were at home, but 
this only made Thyrza doubly careful to be 
all that was ‘amiable and polite, so that she 
had risen several inches in the good graces 
of the two visitors before the call was over. 
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“Such a distinguished-looking girl!” said 
Mrs. Leslie afterwards to her daughter, “and 
carries herself so well: I wish, Mary, my 
dear, you would take pattern by her; it is 
quite painful to see how you stoop. Now 
Miss Bryant is as upright as a dart. That 
youngest girl of Mrs. Chamberlaine’s is a 
delicate-looking little thing, and not at all 
like a child. Perhaps Effie may do her good 
and put some life into her. I think we are 
really fortunate to have such neighbours. I 
particularly like Miss Bryant.” 

“Did not Mrs. Graham say something 
about her being an orphan with a fortune in 
prospect ?” 

“ Yes; her guardian is not kind to her, I 
fancy, poor girl! Well, she seems to have a 
nice easy life there; her pupil looks docile 
enough, and she is quite in the position of 
daughter to Mrs. Chamberlaine. But really, 
Mary, I am not sure in what direction exactly 
Mrs. Graham’s house is, but I believe Peters 
is taking us wrong ;” and she pulled the check- 
string. 

The coachman was not very clear on the 
point himself, so further conversation was 
perforce stopped till, after several roundings 
and turnings, the house was reached. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ How well you look!” said Sophy, as she 
stood beside Thyrza watching her put the 
finishing touches to her evening dress. ‘ That 
rich dark rose sets off your hair so well, and 
your dress is perfection, just that soft grey 
which I like so, but which I never can wear. 
Shall I do?” 

Sophy was dressed in dark blue c7é/e, with 
lilies of the valley in her brown hair. She 
was not so tall as Thyrza, and could in no 
way be a rival to her, neither was she suffi- 
ciently fair to be a contrast; which was 
perhaps as well for Thyrza’s peace of mind. 
In answer to Sophy’s question she took a 
survey of her ‘out ensemble, and pronounced 
that she looked quite captivating, and then 
the two went into the drawing-room. 

The Leslies were to dine at Rosebank this 
evening for the first time, and the girls wished 
to make a good impression. Sophy was ac- 
customed to see in every young unmarried 
man a possible husband, and wished to find 
out what there was behind Mr. Edmund 
Leslie’s spectacles and sandy locks. ‘Thyrza’s 
thoughts strayed away from the immediate 
subject to Mr. Graham, who had taken them 
for another row in his boat this morning, and 
had asked her to practise his favourite songs 


for the evening. Thyrza had, at first uncon- 
sciously, allowed Percy to be the most pro- 
minent figure in her new life, and had only 
taken his lazy attentions at what they were 
worth. But since she had heard of Emily’s 
engagement a jealous feeling had taken pos- 
session of her; not that she cared for Fred 
Sutcliffe in the least, but she was vexed and 
mortified that a girl younger than herself 
should have a chance of being married first. 
This made her reflect what a triumph it would 
be if she too could secure a presentable hus- 
band ; for it was really too insufferable to 
think of the state of things. Louisa Sutcliffe 
married, and Kate, the cowardly girl who had 
shared that night escapade in the wood with 
her nine years ago; Nelly and Alice Gibson, 
too, and here was Emily setting upa lover ! She 
woke up to see something marked in . Percy’s 
attentions, and made up her mind to secure 
him. It was not nice of her, certainly, but 
then she was very far from being a nice girl 
in any sense of the word. She was neither 
sensitive nor refined, and though Percy was 
as yet the most to her fancy of any among 
the gentlemen she had met, she would have 
quickly transferred her regard to some one 
else if she thought the new comer more 
eligible. Not that she was at all attracted 
by young Mr. Leslie, he was too small and 
insignificant to please her; besides, he was 
not so rich as Mr. Graham, and Thyrza 
dearly loved comfort and luxury. She did 
not care particularly for his mother and 
sisters, but that went for nothing, she could 
put up with them at present, and reflected 
with pleasure that if only she played her cards 
well, she could soon, as Percy’s wife, lord it 
over them without difficulty, for he was far 
too lazy ever to remonstrate. She was lost 
in a very golden dream when wheels were 
heard on the drive, and then she roused up 
and devoted herself to the business of being 
agreeable to the guests in general and to one 
in particular, 

“Who is this?” asked Mrs. Leslie of 
Sophy later in the evening, when Thyrza 
was turning over the leaves of a music book 
in search of a song which she thought Percy 
would like. Mrs. Leslie was looking at pho- 
tegraphs, and the book she had taken up 
happening to be Thyrza’s, she had come 
upon Miss Thornton’s likeness, and her ques- 
tion had reference to it. 

Poor cousin Deborah! it had cost her a 
good deal of discomfort to be photographed 
at all; and in her simplicity she had not 
dreamed of taking her place in an album for 
indifferent people to quiz and criticise as 
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they pleased. She had Thyrza’s likeness in 
an easel on a little table in her room close 
by her Bible and Prayer-Book, thus holding 
it among her sacred things, and she had 
fondly hoped such might have been her 
owr. fate in Thyrza’s hands. Never was she 
more mistaken; but, happily, she did not 
know it. 

“That?” said Sophy, “oh, that is a Miss 
Thornton ; she is the lady under whose care 
Miss Bryant was brought up. I think she 
has a nice face. What is your opinion?” 

“Is her name Deborah?” asked Mrs. 
Leslie, ignoring the question of looks. 

“Yes ; why? do you know her?” 

“TI believe so; something in the face 
struck me at once, though it is years since I 
saw her, and she was young then. I should 
like to ask Miss Bryant about her. Never 
mind just now,” as Sophy was about to call 
her, “I think she is going to sing, it will do 
presently.” 

“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean,” 
sang Thyrza, with no appreciation of the 
deep pathos of the song, but throwing a 
good deal of passionate expression into it 
for all that, and holding the whole room in 
perfect silence while she sang. What was her 
paltry scheming for a triumph over others to 
the deep love breathing in the poet’s words? 
Yet she sang as if she realized it all, and 
Percy felt three or four degrees more senti- 
mental than usual ; for suppose it was all true 
and she had none but blighted affections to 
offerhim! Poor Percy ! 

“How exquisitely she sings!” said Mrs. 
Leslie, as the last “no more” died away ; 
“it is delicious to hear her.” 

“ Yes, we are very proud of her voice,” 
said Sophy, without an atom of jealousy. 

“ Do you sing too?” 

“Oh yes, but not like Thyrza ; I wish I 
could. Oh, here she is.—Thyrza, Mrs. 
Leslie thinkssheknows your Miss Thornton; 
come and talk to her whilst I sing, for I see 
I am wanted; I shan’t think you rude,” with 
a bright little nod to Mrs. Leslie. 

But Mrs. Leslie would not commit such a 
breach of good manners, and sat patiently 
listening till the music ceased and the buzz 
of voices began again. Then she spoke :— 

“Miss Chamberlaine tells me that this is 
Miss Thornton, the lady who brought you up}; 
then are you the orphan she adopted some 
twenty years ago?” 

“ Nineteen last February,” said Thyrza, 
correcting the date, and wishing, with all her 
heart, that she had kept the likeness out of 
her album, for she was afraid Mrs. Leslie 





might be aware of her antecedents. She did 
not place implicit faithin Mr. Gibson’s words 
spoken on that last occasion of their meeting, 
or she would have had no fears now. 

“You were the daughter of friends of Miss 
Thornton, I believe ?” 

“ Miss Thornton has never mentioned my 
parents to me,” said Thyrza, proudly, and 
as if she resented this stranger’s interference 
with her affairs. Mrs. Leslie saw the look, 
and recollected she had made no explana- 
tion, and that therefore her questions might 
savour of impertinence. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “I know I may 
appear rude, but I am related to Miss Thorn- 
ton, and naturally feel an interest in any one 
dear to her.” 

“You are related to aunt Deborah? how 
strange! But I never heard her mention 
you.” 

“My mother was a distant cousin, and 
when Miss Thornton’s parents died, she took 
her and brought her up; she was with us 
twenty years.” 

“Was she really?” said Thyrza, now 
quite interested, for she thought there was 
some mystery behind. 

“Yes, twenty years. Surely you have 
heard her speak of Mrs. Parker?” 

** Never in my life.” 

“Nor of Mary and Bessie ?” 

“* Never.” 

“It is very strange; but then cousin 
Deborah was, always peculiar ; such an odd 
child she was, so shy and awkward; and 
when she grewup she had still thesame look ; 
and yet she could show a very fiery spirit 
occasionally. She never seemed really at 
home with us, that was the strange thing, 
and yet my dear mother had taken care of 
her from the time she was five years old.” 

“* Did you know her uncle Henry?” 

“The old great-uncle who took her away 
at a week’s notice? No, I never sawhim. 
I was from home at the time, visiting my 
married sister, Do you really mean that 
you cannot recollect hearing us mentioned ? 
I was Elizabeth, or Bessie, as I was generally 
called; cousin Deborah and I were the 
same age; one would have thought she 
would have remembered me.” 

Mrs. Leslie’s voice was quite plaintive as 
she said this, and Thyrza’s prejudice against 
her kind friend was considerably deepened 
by the revelation of her evident ingratitude. 

“ No, I really never even} heard the name 
of Parker ; but don’t you correspond ?” 

“Since my dear mother’s death, more than 





four years ago, I do not believe any letters 
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have passed between us; my sister Mary, 
Mrs. Starcross, used to hear occasionally ; 
but it is a long while now since she had a 
letter, I know.” 

“Itseems very odd.” 

“Well, there is no accounting for the 
oddities of some people. One would natu- 
rally expect my dear cousin would have felt 
bound to us by ties of affection, not to say 
gratitude ; but one cannot account for these 
things. Is she well? ” 

“Oh yes, she seems well and happy 
enough ; you know—of course I don’t mind 
telling you, as you understand about her— 
ske is really very odd. I never could be 
quite happy with her. That is the reason I 
am here, you know.” 

“ Yes, poor girl, it is very hard for you.” 

“Oh, Iam very happy here, every one is 
so very kind ; but at home I was never under- 
stood—it used to be wretched. Of course, 
this is quite between ourselves.” 

“Yes, yes, you may trust me. Still, I hope 
you keep up some friendly intercourse,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, who had reasons of her own for 
wishing to know exactly the state of affairs. 

“Oh yes, we are on very good terms now 
we are away from each other. ‘ Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder,’ you know, and 
perhaps after a while I may go to Walford 
again.” 

“Of course all her property will come to 
you. I understand she had made that sure 
when she adopted you.” . 

“Oh yes, that is safe enough.” 

“ How odd it is that I should have met 
you!” 

“ Ves, things are so very extraordinary. I 
have only had that photograph a little while.” 

“Ts it like her?” 

“Yes, it is very good, I think.” 

“ How grey she is! her hair used to be so 
dark.” 

Mrs. Leslie’s own hair had very few silver 
streaks in it, and she had a comfortable ma- 
tronly air about her. The contrast between 
her and the photograph was marked. 

“TJ should like to send my love to her, if 
you would kindly give it when you write,” 
said Mrs. Leslie “it always seems a pity there 


| should be any coolness between relations.” 


“Yes, I will be sure to remember,” said 
Thyrza. 

“You seem to be discussing some very 
interesting topic,” said Mr. Leslie, joining 
the two: sitting in judgment on Miss 
Thornton. i 

“We are. You remember hearing me 
speak of cousin Deborah, Charles ?” 


/ “ Yes, often ; does this young lady know 
ex?” 

“Very well; in fact, she is her adopted 
child.” 

“‘ Is she indeed ?” and he looked at Thyrza 
kindly. 

“ She will be a link between you, and that’s 
something: it always seemed a pity there 
should be any coolness,” said Mr. Leslie, 
unconsciously using his wife’s words. 

** Cousin Deborah is the only one to blame 
for that,” she said, with some sharpness; 
“she dropped us out of her life when she 
went to live with her uncle, and that was 
strange after being twenty years with us.” 

“Did she not doa kind turn for Mary’s 
boys once >—a good many years ago now, but 
I remember something of it.” 

“ Oh, that was only-right, an act of justice, 
in fact. Of course, it was what ought to have 
been done by any person commonly grate- 
ful;”’ and Mrs. Leslie, on looking round, was 
glad to find that some one else was speaking 
to Thyrza, so that she had probably not heard 
her husband’s remark. 

It was Mr. Graham who had taken Thyrza’s 
attention, and in a minute or two he led her 
to the piano, where she sang another song, 
scarcely so telling as the first had been, but 
still of a nature to check anything like con- 
versation, so that Mrs. Leslie did not allude 
to her cousin again that evening. 

“Come into my room,” said Thyrza to 
Sophy as the two girls were going up to bed, 
“T don’t feel at all tired.” 

“More do I.” 

Mrs, Chamberlaine had gone into Alice’s 
room. The child lay sleeping peacefully 
with a sweet smile on the parted lips, and 
her soft hair like a golden cloud on the 
pillow. It was difficult to refrain from kissing 
the dear little face, but her mother was afraid 
of waking her, and went away after casting a 
lingering look at the pretty picture she made 
with the white curtains round her. 

“ Sophy, where are you ?” she said, as she 
came out into the passage. 

“ Here, mamma, in Thyrza’s room.” 

“ Isn’t it time you went to bed ?” 

“ Oh, but it is so delicious here ; the night- 
ingales are singing, and——” 

“And you want to talk? Well, girls will 
be girls, only don’t sit up long; and take 
care you do not catch cold at that open 
window. Good night, my dears.” 

She kissed them both, and then they put 
out their candles, and sat in the window 
seat. 





“And what do you think of Sandy?” 
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asked Thyrza, thus disrespectfully signifying 
Mr. Edmund Leslie. 

‘Oh, he is rather nice ; but clever I should 
fancy, and it is a little difficult to talk to a 
clever man.” 

“Do you find it so? Well, I think it all 
depends on what branch of cleverness they 
go infor. ,What did he talk? geology, or 
Darwinism, or politics ?” 

“Nonsense, Thyrza! he only talked on 
general subjects, but he made me feel very 
ignorant.” 

“A salutary feeling, doubtless, but not 
pleasant.” 

“ Oh, Ishouldn’t mind feeling my ignorance 
if I had a chance of getting rid of it; but I 
don’t believe I ever could be wise. But, do 
you know, I rather like being talked to by 
some one who knows a great deal, so long 
as he isn’t bumptious with it: looking up to 
a superior is a pleasant feeling, I think.” 

“Do you? I cannot say I agree with you.” 

“IT dare say not, but then you are different 
from me. You are superior yourself, and 
know heaps more than I do. I dare say 
Mr. Edmund Leslie and you would get on 
wonderfully together.” 

*T have no desire to try the experiment.” 

“‘ How persevering Percy is in his atten- 
tions to you !” 

“Is he?” 

“ Of course he is; and if you were not 
blind you would notice it.” 

“Hush ! listen to the nightingales! they 
are calling to each other and answering ; did 
you ever hear anything like those liquid 
notes ?” 

“No; they are delicious. And the scent 
of the limes, too ; could anything be sweeter ?” 

They sat quite still for a little while, 
drinking in the perfumed night air, and 
listening to the music of the birds. Thyrza 
was not an impressionable girl, but sweet 
sounds were apt to touch her sooner than any- 
thing else, and she did not speak till Sophy 
said abruptly, “ How very odd it is that your 
aunt and Mrs. Leslie should be related !” 

“TI don’t know that that is odd, but it is 
certainly strange that we should meet; I 
cannot say she gave a very nice description 
of aunt Deborah in her young days.” 

“‘What did she say?” 

Thyrza repeated the substance of Mrs. 
Leslie’s remarks, and added at the close, 
“You see I have not at all exaggerated my 
aunt’s peculiarities ; it does seem dreadfully 
ungrateful of her to take no notice of the 
people who brought her up. And yet she 
expects me to be grateful, I know.” 


“ Did she ever say so?” 

“No; she would scarcely do that; but 
Mr. Gibson has said a good deal on the sub- 
ject from time to time.” 

“ He is Emily’s father, is he not?” 

“Yes, horrid man!” 

“Oh, Thyrza!” 

“ Well, he is; and his wife is as bad. I 
expect they are jealous of me. You know 
Miss Thornton has no nearer relations than 
the Gibsons, so that no doubt they would 
come in for her money if I did not stand in 
the way; and so they think they may say 
what they like.” 

“‘ That is very hard on you.” 

“Of course it is; but I ought to be used 
to it by this time.” 

“Mrs, Leslie seems nice.” 

‘“‘Charming ; I am sure I shall like her 
excessively, But it is rather awkward for me, 
—she sent her love to aunt Deborah, so of 
course I must give it; but I don’t expect 
she will be pleased.” 

“ [cannotunderstand about Miss Thornton. 
To judge from her photograph I should think 
her very nice indeed.” 

“ Do you call yourself a physiognomist ?” 

“That means a good judge of a counte- 
nance, I believe. Well, I don’t know ; only 
I have a sort of feeling about people.” 

*T wouldn’t go by it, Sophy ; you are sure 

to be at fault. Now you think both Miss 

Thornton and Mrs. Leslie are nice, and you 

must be mistaken about one of the two ; they 

can’t both be go charming and yet on such 

terms.” 

“Oh, I don’t see that at all. People may 

be very good and very amiable, and yet they 

may see things from different points of view, 

and so not agree. I don’t think they need 

necessarily be wicked. Besides, sometimes 

one’s first impressions of people are mistaken ; 

their manners may be deceptive, and so on; 

and perhaps I may not be right in my idea of 

Mrs. Leslie. Now there are no manners in 

a photograph; it is simply the face, with 

nothing but its own self to recommend it, 

and it must speak truth.” 

“Spoken like a book 
ironically. 

“But don’t you agree with me?” 

“No, you remember the Smythe girls at 
Miss Morris’s? Janie was as amiable as 
possible, and yet she looks a tiger in her 
photograph ; and Frederica had a vile temper, 
though in her likeness any one would call the 
expression of her face angelic. You can't go 
by photographs.” 

“ All the same I like Miss Thornton’s face,” 


said Thyrza, 
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said Sophy, with a little touch of wilfulness 
in her tone. 

“Oh, well, you are welcome to admire her 
as much as you please. Perhaps one does 
not see the charm of a face which one has 
known all one’s life, and become used to.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that. Now mamma’s 
face grows sweeter and sweeter, I think. I 
am sure I do not consider it the less beau- 
tiful because I have always known it ; quite 
the reverse, indeed.” 

Thyrza thought Mrs, Chamberlaine a re- 
markably plain woman, but of course she did 
not say so, and Sophy went on,— 

“There is something so sweet in Miss 
Thornton’s expression. I am quite sure, 
Thyrza, difficult as you say it is to live with 
her, that if you were in any trouble she would 
be the first to pity you.” 

“Pity me!” said Thyrza, scornfully, and 
in the darkness Sophy could almost Acar the 
curl of her lip. “I should be sunk very low 
indeed before I should care to be pitied. 
Pity is for fools and weak-minded women, 
not for people of sense.” 

* Well, then, I am afraid I am not very 
wise, for I do dearly love a little pity now 
and then when I need it: for instance, when 
I broke my arm two years ago, it did me 
ever so much good when the Graham girls 
used to bring me flowers, and say how sorry 
they were, and all that sort of thing; and 
then lots of people came who were not such 
intimate friends, but who felt for me. I am 
sure it helped me a good deal.” 

“ Well, one does not break one’s arm every 
day of one’s life. Only the very word ‘pity 
has a contemptible sound’ to my thinking.” 

“Substitute ‘sympathy,’ then, if you like 
it better.” 

“That puts people more on a level cer- 
tainly; but don’t you think we have ex- 
hausted the subject? What did you make 
out of Mary Leslie? I saw you were very 
attentive to her.” 

““She seemed so shy, I could do no less 
than make much of her ; but she was pleasant, 
I thought ; and so evidently did Percy, for 
when he was not dancing attendance upon 
you he was talking lazy nothings to her. 1 
pity 42 now with all my heart.” 

“What for? For being insensible to your 
charms?” 

“‘ Thyrza, you are positively unkind. You 
know I don’t care for him at all. I wish you 
would not say such things.” 

“Well, I won’t then; but why do you pity 
him?” 

‘** Because he leads such an idle, aimless 





life. Icould not help comparing him with 
Mr. Edmund Leslie this evening: there is 
such a want of back-bone in Percy ; I am 
sure it would be good for him to have an 
object in life instead of idling about as he 
does. He ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

* And yet you find it very pleasant when 
he takes us in his boat up the river. He 
could not do that, remember, if he had a pro- 
fession to attend to.” 

“Oh, I like the boating because it’s 
pleasant, and Percy is never disagreeable ; 
but I should think much more highly of him 
if he would find something to do. It will be 
too late if he daes not begin soon, for he is 
nearly four-and-twenty.” 

“ You had better read him a little lecture 
on the subject, as you seem so well up in it.” 

“IT do tease him sometimes, but he doesn’t 
care ; he istoo lazy to care for anything.” 

“At any rate, he does not make a guy of 
himself by wearing spectacles, as your friend 
Sandy does.” 

“What makes you call him by that ugly 
name?” 

““T should have thought the reason self- 
evident. A man with such hair can expect 
nothing else.” 

“He can’t help his hair, and I don’t 
suppose you would have him dye it, would 
you?” 

“ That would only make things worse ; and 
perhaps with his defective eyesight he might 
make a mistake, and we should find him 
with locks of emerald green by way of 
variety.” 

“Girls ! girls ! I cannot let you sit up any 
longer,” said Mrs. Chamberlaine’s voice at 
the door. “Do you know how late it is? 
Come, Sophy, we shall have you good for 
nothing to-morrow.” So the two girls ex- 
changed kisses and said good night. 

“ Rather a jolly sort of girl, that Miss 
Leslie,” said Percy Graham the next day. 
He had joined Thyrza and Alice in their 
morning walk; where he had sprung from 
neither could tell, but he was seemingly rather 
famous for divining the direction of their 
rambles, or perhaps it might be only accident; 
at any rate, three or four days out of the 
seven he generally made one of the Rose- 
bank walking party, and as his sisters were 
generally with him, there was nothing to find 
fault with, Thyrza considered. 

“I did not see much of her, I seemed so 
occupied, what with one thing and another.” 

“You and Mrs. Leslie apparently struck 
up a friendship, I saw you talking with her 
for an age.” 
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“ Did you?” “It is only the old rhyme which the child 
“Pray let me into the secret of those lights | never can pass without reading, though she 
and shadows on your face which I remarked | must know it by heart by this time.” 
during the conversation.” “ Oh, I see,” said Percy, reading the words 
** What do you mean ?” which had attraction for Alice :-— 
“Oh, well, I'll descend to prose, as my | 
poetry was evidently a bad shot. I could) ‘Come in, my dear brother, 
not but observe that sometimes you looked | — comfort — os 
very pleased, and sometimes quite the reverse, | aod bande oS ag ~~ 
whilst talking’ and listening to Mrs. Leslie. | And cider and twopenny 
Have I expressed myself lucidly this time ?”| Fit for a king.” 
“Mrs. Leslie and I found’ that we both | | 
knew the same person, a lady whose likeness | « Triumph of poetry, that,” said Percy 
s was in my album.” when he had finished. “What makes you 
“ Ah! a cage of ‘ our mutual friend.’ ” |like it so, Alice ?” 
** Not exactly, it was a friend of mine and| “It is so very funny, and then it must be 
a relative of Mrs. Leslie, but they seem far | so old too, and I like old things.” 
from being on friendly terms. You have) “Do you? well, it all depends on what the 
heard me speak of her, I dare say; it is Miss|‘things’ are. At any rate, I should say you 
Thornton.” | need not study that effusion much longer.” 
‘Qh, that glorious old lady who makes the} “No, do come, Alice; it doesn’t look 
house too hot to hold you both !” at all well; besides, we must be quick if we 
Thyrza did not resent the style of this|are to get to the common this morning.” 
speech, she felt no twinge as she heard it;| ‘ Where shall you walk to-morrow ? ” asked 
for, according ‘to her version, she had been | | Percy as they were returning. 
sadly ill-used at home, so that it was only | “T don’t know ; perhaps to Claygate | 
natural that her friends should think slightingly | woods; Alice finds some charms there, flowers 
of her aunt. But she did take up his remark | and ferns ; ; I dare say we shall go. Why do | 
with reference to the reflection on Miss you ask?” 
Thornton’s age. | At that moment Miss Leslie with her || 
“You make a mistake in calling her an old| younger sister came in sight. Thyrza felt 
lady,” she said. “She is no older than Mrs. | rather taken aback at their seeing her with || 
Leslie, and you would not apply that term| Mr. Graham, but she would not show it, and | 
to her.” |when they met she spoke as unconcernedly 
“Certainly not, but I imagined your ogress | as if it were the ordinary rule for governesses 
was of ancient date; I am very happy to be/to have gentlemen in attendance during their 
corrected. What is Alice staring at?” daily walks. The girls turned back with 
They were approaching Weston Green, and | them, so that Thyrza never got an answer 
before the inn which stood by the road-side|to her question. As they parted at the gate | 
Alice was standing, looking up at something | of Rosebank Percy said, “I won't forget ;” 
over the door. land then he lifted his hat and was gone. 
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